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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I.— Entrance  to  the  village  of  Heathfield  from  the 
London  road — the  Cornflower  Inn,  with  rudely  painted  sign 

R a]gaudily  painted  house,  with  green  viranda  and  blinds, 

and  a  huge  brass  plate  on  door,  inscribed  "  Caleb  Kit"  l at 

the  back,  as  the  village  is  supposed  on  a  hill,  a  very  exten- 
sive and  picturesque  landscape,  with  the  road  for  a  great 
distance  visible. 

SCENE  II Apartment  of  the  Inn — practicable  windows  in 

flat  p.s. 

SCENE  III. — A  Large  Room  of  the  Inn — a  stair  case  a. — 
another  l. — supposed  to  lead  to  sleeping  rooms  above. 


ACT    IL 

SCENE    I. — A  Wretched  Apartment — very  dilapidated,  yet 
very  clean — ^the  furniture  very  mean. 

SCENE  II A  Parlor  in  the  house  of  Mr  Jeremy — ^furnbhed 

in  a  style  of  vulgar  finery. 

SCENE  III— A  Retired  Walk,  or  Avenue  in  Mr  Jeremy's 
Garden. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  the   Cornflower  Inn — steps  lead 
•       to  doors  in  flat,  supposed    bed   rooms — a  window  l.  prac- 
ticable. 


ACT    IIL 

SCENE  1. — Exterior  of  the  Cornflower  Inn — the  House  of 
Mr  Caleb  Kit,  as  in  Act  i. — the  dancing  board  taken  down 
. — the  windows  closed — and  a  large  placard  written,  "  To 
let,  enquire  of  Caleb  Kit,  Esq.,  Terpsichore  Hall,"  con- 
spicuous over  the  door — the  stage,  and  the  adjoining  country 
covered  with  snow. 

SCENE  II.— Interior  of  Alice's  Habitation. 

SCENE  III. — Justice  Room  in  the  Inn — large  windows  fill 
almost  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  stage  through  which  is 
seen  a  snowy  landscape,  &c.— fire  r. — a  clock,  practicable, 
Stands  r. — ^  glass  door  at  the  back— two  others  r.  and  I4. 


J^voptvtU^. 


A  C  T    I. 

SCENE  I — Rudely  painted  Inn  sign  of  the  "  Cornflower"  k* 
— a  huge  brass  plate  on  door  l.,  inscribed  "  Caleb  Kit " — 
a  sign  board  stands  against  house  l. — table  and  forms  r., 
with  drinking  cups,  &c.  discovered — ^jug  of  ale  ready  at 
doorT.E.R. — the  signboard  against  house  l.,  on  the  off 
side  written  "  Mr  Caleb  Kit,  Teacher  of  Dancing,  Grecian 
Exercises,  and  Toxuphical  Positions  ;  late  aPupilof  Mons. 
Malfried  of  Paris  and  London. '"'  —  basket  of  tools  for 
Harry  Hamprton — a  whisp  of  straw  for  Chrystal  Baxter, 
and  currycomb — whip  ready  behind  u.e.l. — carpet  bag, 
boxes,  bundels,  &c.  for  Jeremy — address  cards  for  Caleb 
Kit. 

SCENE  II Lighted  candles  for  Caleb— chairs,  tables. 

SCENE  III.—Fiddle  for  Caleb  Kit— small  bag  of  money 
and  locket  for  Alice — white  apron  for  Collins — trays  of 
sandwiches,  wine,  glasses,  &c. — umbrella  and  candle  for 
Caleb — blanket  for  Collins. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I.  —  Mean  furniture — stump  bed  u.e'.l. — needle 
work,  &c. — chairs,  stool,  &c.  discovered. 

SCENE  II. — Highly  ornamental  harp  —  bows   and   arrow 

scattered  about — a  cheval  glass  l sofa,  book,  chairs,  &c. 

all  discovered — bundle   for  Alice — letter — lights   for  ser- 
vants, &c. 

SCENE  III, — A  black  patch  for  Collins,  also  a  square  box 
and  clasp  knife. 

SCENE  IV Dark  lanthorn— wallet,  or  horse-bag  for  Chrys- 
tal Baxter — ^large  clasp  knife — torches — red  fire. 

ACT    III. 

SCENE  I A  placard  written  "  To  let,  enquire  of  Caleb  Kit, 

Esq.,  Terpsichore  Hall." 

SCENE  II. — Stools,  chairs,  table — tablecloth,  knives,  &c.  on 
table — letter  scrap  burnt,  written — pistol  for  Chrystal — 
a  paper — miniature — locket  for  Hamerton. 

SCENE  III Fire-place  with  fire  r. — clock  l — chairs,  &€• 

a  pocket-book  for  Mr  Demure — pistol  to  fire  for  officer. 


SCENE   I. —  The  entrance  to  the  village  of   Heathjield  fr 
the  London  Road — the   Cornflower  Inn,  a  neat  rural  taver 
•oith  its  vine  covered  front  and  rudely  painted  sign,  stands  a.. — 
a  gaudily  painted  house  with  green  viranda  and  blinds,  and  a 
huge  brass  plate  on  the  door  inscribed  "Mr  Calib  Kit  "  is  L 
— at  the  back,  as  the  village  is  supposed  on  a  hill — a  very  ex 
tensive  and  picturesque  landscape  seen  below,  with  the  road  \; 
for  a  great  distance — a  table  and  forms  at  the  door  of  the 
Inn  —  husbandmen  drinking  —  a  sign  board  stands  against 

the  house  l ^Hmmmmimitt  uiULiuiiii  tv  iki  jj^mjJ^UJtt;  uf  ihi  fvi^ 

immmffmhmmi^^gtfii^JoB  Merriton  brings  in  ale. 


'■\ 
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Tl!^omflower  grows  in  the  fuJ^grain'd  field 
And  rl^iods  its  bright  head  tyhe  ripening  sun ; 
'Tis  a  siglft  that  the  husbandmen's  efforts  yield 
A  welcom^jcward  when  hR  labor 's  done. 

Tm^welconVthe  flail 

And  H^  mrfing  pail, 
And  welcome  the  ot^ry  cheek'd  maid  of  tlie  farn 

Her  llp^B^as  sweet 

As  th^^ipen^ag  wheat, 
And  her  bosonay^  pure  anlyas  free  from  harm. 

Thyfimitothefl 

fd  the  milking  pal 
^iU— fill  of  the  nut-brlpn  ale 

SOLOS. 

The  c^flower  is  not  a  rankling  weed" 
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Jered 

ly/en- 

kinsd 

k/car- 

petM 

Kbox- 

es,  &^ 

1— Job 

Megfi 

In. 

Alice.  (  Courtseying. )  >No,  Mr  Caleb,  no  ;  I  have  given  a 
promise  already.         *'T>*  [Giving  her  hand  to  ^Kv,9.r. 

Caleb.  With  all  deference  to  Mr  Harry,  I  would  just  insi- 
nuate, that  at  present  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  one  of  a 
set ;  his  embarrassments — 

Har.  (^Indignantly  interrupting.)  My  embarrassments  !  It 
was  the  pride  of  a  son  brought  them  on  me  ;  and  with  the 
honor  of  a  man  shall  they  be  discharged. 

Chrys.  (Aside  to  Job.)  See  that  he  pays  if  he  do  call  for 
ale  :  she  often  lets  him  off  his  reckoning,  I  take  it.  So,  master 
Hammerton,  your  bellows  were  going — your  hammer  were  at 
work  last  Sunday.     Ha  !  [  Sighing. 

Har.  They  were ;  I  was  shoeing  a  poor  fellow's  horse,  who, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  me  he  feared  he  should  be  too  late 
to  reach  the  bed  of  his  father  ere  he  died. 

Alice.   Bless  thee  for  that,  Harry  ! 

Chrys.  (  Sneering. )  Ah,  you  're  so  good  ;  it 's  pity  you  're 
not  rieh. 

Job.  Thee  beest  a  waspish  toad  ;  if  I  did  n't  know  thee  to 
be  an  honest  one  I  could  n't  abide  thee.  [^Exit  u.e.k. 

Caleb.  Handing  cards  to  the  farmers  tcho  are  going. )  Going, 
Farmer,  eh  ?  Dame  Raddle  can  read  ;  allow  me — happy  to 
teach  the  little  Raddles.  I  do  n't  mind  their  coming  in  nail'd 
boots.      Good  evening,  good  evening  ! 

[Bows  off  the  wondering  ras^Jcs-^HAKRY  brings  ©hrys- 
T Ah  forward. 

Enter  Hearton  u.e.r.,  with  Sketch-book. 

Heart.  Ah,  my  pretty  Alice,  1  have  been  taking  a  sketch  of 
what  you  call  your  favorite  prospect. 

Alice.  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  !  Look,  Harry,  look ; 
there  is  a  view  of  your  cottage  and  your  forge ;  and — 

Har.  I  shall  see  you  in  the  evening.  He  is  then  jjaying 
court  to  Alice  as  I  've  been  told. 

Heart.  {Aside.  )  But  if  you  will  look  on, — 

Har.   (Abruptly going.)  Farewell,  Alice;  sir! 

[Nods  coldly  and  exit  u.e.r. 

Caleb.  Very  bad  bow  ;  bent  like  a  piece  of  hot  iron  under  a 
sledge  hammer.     Not  a  very  bright  spark,  I  take  it. 

[Dances  up. 

Heart.   I  have  offended  him. 

Alice.  (Nearly  crying.)    Oh,   never  mind; — there,  I  wont 


THE  SUSPECTED  ONE. 

look  at  his  nasty  black  forge,  nor  his  uncomfortable  bachelor 
cottage.  To  look  so  and  speak  so — I  wont  see  him  in  the 
evening,  that  I  won't :  he  can't  vex  me  ; — just  as  I  was  going 
to  show  him — no  matter  ;    I — I — wont  notice  it,  no,  no. 

[  Sobbing. 
Caleb.   (Bustling  about  her.)  What's  the  matter,  divinest  of 
bar  maids  ? 

"  Let  me  catch  a  sacred  drop 
To  treasure  as  a  shrine." 

Unfold  to  me  the — 

Heart.   (  Turning  him  round. )   Do  n't  bother. 
Caleb.   Do  n't  bother  !  do  n't  bother  ! 

[  Noise  of  wheels  and  lohips  heard  behind,  and  Job  ushers 

in  from  behind  the  house — Mr  Jeremy  Jenkinson, 

attired  ludicrously  for  travelling,  and  loaded  with  carpet 

bag,  boxes,  bundles,  8fc.  l. 

Jer.   You  're  sure  this  is  the  principal  inn,  quite  sure  ;  because 

under  present  interesting  circumstances,  I  wish  to  do  things  in 

style;   you're  quite  sure,  before  I  put  down  these  bundles  ? 

Caleb.   (  Capering  forward  L. )  If  you  will  allow  me  to  offer 
a  remark,  sir ;   I   am  resident,  where  you  see  that   handsome 
ix)ard,  and  can  answer  for  this  being  the  principal  inn  in  Heat! 
field,  it  's  the  only  one, 

Jer.  I  dare  say  you  're  right  then  ;  you  are  very  polite ;  the 
moment  I  divest  myself  of  these  travelling  apparatus,  I  '11  J^ng*^" 
make  free  to  thank  you;  (Alice  crosses  and  takes  it.)  take 
care  of  that  box,  that 's  got  my  new  white  beaver,  bought  for 
an  interesting  occasion,  I  would  n't  have  it  squeez'd  for  the 
world  ;  I  put  my  new  white  loestcoat,  and  a  bran  new  coat 
brush  in  it  to  keep  it  in  shape,  and  I  came  down  in  the  pochay 
with  it  on  my  knee,  for  fear  of  its  being  joggled. 

Alice.  You  may  depend,  sir,  on  every  thing  being  taken  the 
greatest  care  of.  [Exit  with  carpet  bag  into  inn  R. 

Jer.  That  I  'm  sure  I  may.  Miss,  if  you  look  after  them  ; 
(  The  boxes  are  carried  in.)  I  should  think  they^e  not  used  to 
compliments  down  in  these  wild  countries.   "^'W".  [Aside.      '***46I 

Caleb.    I  do  all  I  can  to  Immanise  my  neighbors ;  that 's  mg    Aiic^  Jo 
house,  mg  board,  mg  card.  [  Giving  one.       / 

Jer.    But  I  'm  surprised ;   this  can't  be  your  nativital  place, 
you  must  have  come  from  Loudon. 
Caleb.   I  have  that  honor. 
Jer.   (  Eagerly. )   I  knew  so,  I  rejoice  to  meet  a  friend  ;  you 
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know  Norton  Folgate— ha !  I  see  you  do — embrace  me — what 
a  joy  it  is  when  one  wanders  to  distant  parts  to  meet  a  fellow 
countryman  ;  I  'm  in  an  interesting  situation ;  is  there  a  rural 
retreat  to  let  in  this  neighborhood — a  flowery,  bowery  place : 
don't  look  at  me  in  that  manner,  you  seem  to  be  reading  my 
feelings ;  is  there  such  a  place,  for  me — and — and — 

Caleb.   And  some  one  else. 

Jer.  ( Sentimentally. )  Yes,  a  somebody  ;  the  circumstances 
are  interesting,  the  ivhite  westcoat,  the  white  hat,  you  guess? 
yes,  yes,  it  is  true  ;   I  'm — ■!  'm  going  to  be  married. 

Caleb.  Indeed  !  I  congratulate  you ;  you  will  remain  among 
us,  there  will  be  several  Jenkinsons  —  I  may  look  forward  to 
pupils  from  your  respectable  family. 

Jer.  (  Whispering  mysteriously. )  To  avoid  suspicion,  Miss 
Sigismunda  Sacharissa  Simpkins,  and  T,  as  it  's  a  runaway 
match,  agreed  to  come  down  in  separate  chaises ;  it  was  more 
delicate — she  'd  faint  at  the  idea  of  being  alone  with  me. 

Caleb.   A  model  of  chastity  ;  but  where  are  you  to  sleep  ? 

Jer.  (  Staggered. )  La !  I  never  thought  of  that  ;  oh,  oli 
we  must  have  two  rural  retreats,  till  after  the  ceremony  ;  do 
you  know  of  any  ? 

Caleb.   There  was  a  beautiful  one  down  in  the  vale. 

Jer.   In  a  vale,  yes  ! 

Caleb.  But  it  was  let  yesterday  to  one  Captain  Mordaunt ; 
then  there  was  a  lovely  place  in  the  top  of  Kindlebush  Hill. 

Jer.   Just  the  thing. 

Caleb.  But  it  was  burnt  down  last  week ;  but  here  come^ 
Miss  Alice ;  (  Crosses  to  r.  )  perhaps  she  can  assist  us.         ^W.,, 

Jer.  Not  a  word  of  my  i?iteresting  situation ;  I  should  blush 
up  to  the  eyes. 

Enter  Alice  and  Job  from  Inn  r. 

Job.   Walk  in,  sir ; — a  neat  parlor,  good  ale,  or  wine,  sir. 

Caleb.  Hark  ye,  Mr  Merriton  ; — my  friend  here  is  rather  in 
a  dilemma. 

Jer.   Yes— an  interesting  situation. 

Caleb.  He  wants  a  house  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  till  he 
can  procure  one — 

Job.   We  can  recommend  him — 

Caleb.    But,  aye,  there 's  some  one  else. 

Alice.   Another  gentleman  ? 

Jer.  (  Crosses  to  her, )  No,  Miss,  a  lady  in  an  interesting  situa- 
tion. 
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Alice.   Sir! 

Jer.   She  wants  a  place  to  lie  in. 

Alice.   (  Startled.  )   Bless  me  1 

Jer.  (  Following  her. )  And  so  do  I, — till  the  event 's  over  that. 

Alice.  (  Offended. )  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I — 

Cideb.  You  mistake;  it  must  be  told  ; — my  friend  is  about 
to  be  married — the  lady  will  be  here  soon.  Can  you  till  after 
the  ceremony  accommodate  both  ? 

Job.   To  be  sure  we  can. 

Jer.    Separate  rooms,  mind. 

Job.  Ecod,  sir, — a  wedding  will  set  the  village  alive.  We'll 
have  a  night  of  it. 

Caleb.  So  we  will ;  and  when  the  bride  arrives,  we  '11  have  a 
dance,  eh  ?  you  like  dancing,  sir? 

Jer.   I  meet  my  Sigismunda  at  a  ball  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

Caleb.  Capital,  sir  ;  I  'm  as  happy  as  if  I  was  going  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Alice.  "Merrily  dance,  and  merrily  sing;" 
enter,  partake  the  cheer,  merrily  dance,  &c. 

[Sings  and  dances — Jeremy  takes  his  hand,  and    they 
datice  formally  into  the  house,  followed  by  Merriton  r. 

Alice.  So  there  will  be  rejoicing  and  a  wedding — what  will 
Harry  feel  when  he  sees  the  happy  pair  going  to  church  ?  they 
pass  by  his  door.  I  fancy  I  see  him  thumping  away  with  his 
hammer  to  drown  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  all  the  while 
reckoning  how  much  of  his  father's  debts  remain  unpaid,  and 
how  long  it  will  be  before  the  bells  ring  for  him  and  Alice,j 
and  he  still  keeps  thumping  and  I  peep  in  as  we  pass ;  he  wont 
see  nie,  but  I  know  what  is  in  his  thoughts,  and  I  'm  not  angry 
-thump,  thump,  still  goes  Lis  hammer,  till  we  reach  the  church 
— the  bells  cease,  and  Harry  listens,  and  he  looks  at  his  iron 
and  finds  it  has  been  a  long  time  cold  ;  he  sees  a  little  bunch 
of  flowers  I  have  stuck  on  his  door,  he  puts  them  in  his  bosom 
and  goes  to  work  harder  than  ever,  convinced  that  the  bells  will 
ring  for  him  and  Alice — and  so  they  shall,  Harry,  so  they  shall 
if  life  be  spared. 

Harry    Hammerton  enters  u.e.r.    in  great    agitation,    and 
throws  himself  on  a  bench  near  inn  u. 

Alice.  {Alarmed.)  What 's  the  matter  ?  are  you  ill  ? 
Har.    All  hope  has  left  me  ;   I  must  leave  you,  Alica 
Alice.   Leave  me  ! 
Har.   As  I  went  home  from  fixing  that  board,  I  saw  Catchem 
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the  bailiff  grinning  like  a  demon  by  the  forge  door — ray  heart 
felt  like  a  lump  of  ice,  yet  I  couldn't  think  of  any  body  cruel 
enough  to  crush  me  more,  for  I  had  only  that  morning  culld 
Davy  Demure  the  Methodist  grocer,  to  beg  him  to  give  me  a 
month  for  the  money  my  poor  old  father  owed  him,  and  he 
promised  me  three ;  I  went  boldly  up,  and  with  one  of  his 
infernal  scrapes  of  the  leg,  tlie  Bailiff  handed  me  this — a  writ, 
Alice,  from  the  man  who  had  so  kindly  promised  me  three 
months'  grace,  where- 1  asked  for  one — who  had  coinmisserated 
my  situation — told  me  I  was  a  good  son — said  that  Heaven 
would  reward  me,  and  yet  was  all  the  while  preparing  an  in- 
strument of  hell  to  drag  me  to  destruction  !  / 

Alice.   Be  calm,  Harry.  *Jjt^ 

Har.  I  am  calm  !  the  law  of  the  land  empowers  the  tyrant, 
and  I  bow  to  the  law  ;  it  was  framed  by  those  who  have  placed 
themselves  beyond  its  powers  ; — let  their  own  hearts  tell  them 
of  its  justice  :  It 's  well  to  talk  of  a  prison  in  the  green  fields; 
it 's  well  to  talk  of  its  high  walls  and  iron  bars  under  the  shelter 
of  a  title !  but,  to  him,  who  is  robb'd  of  the  power  of  earning 
what  would  free  him, — who  is  stripped  of  the  little  he  has  earned, 
and  is  thrust  hopeless  into  a  dungeon,  it  is  despair,  Alice  !  it  is 
madness  ! 

Alice.   But  is  there  nothing  can  be  done  ? 

Mar.  Nothing ;  in  eight  days  I  have  to  answer  this ;  they 
will  go  on  heaping  trouble  upon  trouble  till  it  is  over ;  I  must 
fly,  and  somewhere  else  earn  independence — you  will  not  let 
me  go  without  your  promise  to  remain  true  to  me,  and  my 
Alice's  word  I  know  to  be  as  sacred  as  an  oath  I 

Alice.  If  it  must  be  so,  Harry, — you  shall  have  my  promise  : 
you  have  honestly  toiled  night  and  day  to  perform  an  act  of 
duty,  which  the  cruelty  of  man  prevents  ;  for  I  have  watched 
you,  love,  from  my  window  at  night,  and  seen  the  smoke  of 
your  forge  curling  up  in  the  clear  moonlight,  and  the  stroke  of 
your  hammer  has  so  sounded  like  music  to  my  eai-s,  for  I  knew 
the  man  I  lov'd  was  worthy: — go;  I  know  you  will  perform 
jowr  duty,  so  will  I  mine,  I  promise  you  ;  maid,  or  wife, 
Alice  Gray  is  yours  till  death.     [  Throws  herself  into  his  arms. 

Chrvstal  enters  behind  from  inn  r. — starts  on  observing  them. 

Chrys.  Very  pretty  doings,  for  young  women  to  be  hugging 
men  in  that  fashion. 

Alice.    (  Receding  blushingly.  )  There  is  no  harm,  Chrystal — 
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Harry  is  my  betrothed  husband,  and  he  is  going  from  me,  for, 
perhaps,  a  long  time. 

Chrys.  Going  ! — um — every  body  wont  be  so  sorry  as  you 
seem. 

Har.    Spiteful  fool ! — silence  ! 

Chrys.  Why  ?  when  I  've  come  with  a  message.  Mr  Mer- 
riton  dflp  yau  wont  n>8  ?    La/  C(A/^A^      iA,A/~i^'*^ 

Alice.  I  come,  and  you  shall  return  this  evening  to  me,  Harry  : 
you  will  want  money — I  will  procure  you  some  from  my  uncle ; 
come,  cheer  up,  I  feel  a  presentiment,  all  will  be  well  yet. 

Har.   Can  your  uncle  aid  me,  Alice  ? 

Alice.  Easily  ;  this  inn  will  be  his  entirely  to-morrow  ;  he 
has  now  the  money  by  him  to  pay  for  it,  and  more ;  he  will 
not  refuse  me.  Come,  Harry,  dear  Harry,  all  shall  yet  end 
happily. 

\Embraces — they  exit,  Alice  into  inn  r. — Harry  u.e.r. 

Chris.  So  he  pays  for  the  inn  to-morrow — ^he  keeps  his  mo- 
ney in  his  room — the  >ouse  will  be  full  to-night — ^this  fool  from 
London  and  his  mate,  ha,  ha,  ha,  there  will  be  scraping  and 
dancing  ;  other  people  w*^l  be  scraping  at  the  same  time  :  let 
me  see,  old  aunt  Mar^ar^t  be  ill,  a  good  excuse ;  then  if  I  be 
going  out  at  the  Hav  lull  and  along  the  top  of  tii&.J>CTlSe  ;  why, 
ha,  ha  !  yes,  all  will  be  mine  !  rnine '^'"^^^t^T^^  ^^     [Exit  h. 
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SCENE  II — Apartment  in  the  Inn.      Practicable  window  in 
Flat. 

Caleb  without  and  entering,  1  e.p.s. 

Mind,   madam,  there  's  a  little  step  at  the  door  ; — that  chassee 
across  the  landing  place  was  grace  itself.     This  way,  this  way. 

Caleb  enters  with  lights  preceding  Jeremy,  handing    Sigis- 
MUNDA,  who  is  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  vulgar  fashion — Jkt»' 
Minn n Tfuf^r-  ff^fint.,^  ,Caleb,   capcrs   up  and  hands  a  chair, 
which  with  affected  ceremony  she  accepts. 
Sig.   I  'm  alarmingly  excited  by  the  indelicate  situation  in  y 

which  you  've  placed  me,  Mr  Jenkinson.    I  'm  fit  to  faint. T^^  —  [Ifi  - 
Jer.   I  'm  a  little  upon  the  goish  myself;    the  novelty  ofthe        C^ins- 

responsible  charge   I  'm  undertaking — do  n't  faint,  my  angel ; 

for  I  feel  such  an  up-and-downishness  here,  I  'm  sure  I  should 

follow  your  example. 

Caleb.   Do  n't  be  alarmed,  madam  ;  we  are  all  here  friends. 
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anxious  to  show  the  susceptibility  of  our  participation  in  your 
delicious  delirium  of  quickly  approaching  happiness. 

Sig.   Then  every  body  knows  of — oh,  Mr  Jeremy  ! 

Jer.   Yes,  I  've  revealed  all. 

Siff.   Have  you  got  the  natural  retreat  yet,  sir? 

Jer.  Not  yet,  love  ;  the  one  I  intended  w^as  burnt  down  last 
week. 

Sig.   Tlien  where  am  I  to  sleep  ? 

Jer.   Here,  my  adored. 

Sig.    And  where  are  you  to  sleep? 

Jer.   Here,  my  angelic. 

Sig.  (  Screams. )  Oh,  I  '11  go  back :  where 's  the  stage?  what 
will  they  say  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  character  is  every  thing? 
I  'm  galvanised,  as  Doctor  Calomel  says. 

Job.  Oh,  we  can  easily  manage  that.  Miss  ;  thee  canst  sleep 
in  the  sUme  room  with  ray  niece  Alice.   (  Calling  off.  )  Alice! 

Sig.  Well,  let  it  be  so.  Did  you  bring  down  the  Tiger  you 
promised,  Mr  Jenkinson  ? 

Jer.  No,  love ;  time  enough  to  get  the  boy  after  our  mar- 
riage ;  but  I  've  brought  down  his  li;*ery. 

Sig.  Ah,  you  've  done  nothing.  {  To  Caleb.  )  I  'm  most 
happy  to  find  a  professor  of  the  elegaftj  art,  here,  sir ;  one  so 
graceful  as  yourself  too — really  a  fine  man.  [Aside. 

Caleb.  (  Bowing  elaborately.  )  Shall  we  adjourn  to  the  danc- 
ing room  ? 

Sig.  Lor  bless  me,  I  must  take  off  these  travelling  deblli- 
ments ; — your  niece  will  shew  me  to  your  room.  Mr  Jenkin- 
son, I  hope  you  '11  brush  up  a  little. 

Caleb.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  my  friend  the  polish 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sig.  Ha,  ha  !  Capital!  (Courtsegs  to  Caleb.)  a  very  nice 
man  indeed.  [Exiti.. 

Caleb.   Come,  my  Orestes,  [Crosses  to  L. 

Jer.  Eh  ?  no,  I  restes  here.  (  Sitting  down. )  I  want  to  col- 
lect myself.  Go,  landlord  ;  go,  my  friend,  and  see  that  all  the 
vittles  is  ready. 

Caleb.  I  will,  and  run  home  for  my  fiddle;  We'll  have  a 
night  of  it ;  perhaps  I  may  pick  up  a  pupil  or  two — hem  ! 
(Aside.)  Come,  Merriton.  [Exit,  followed bg  Job,  v.s. 

Jer.  Going  to  be  married,  hum  !  run  away  with  an  heiress ; 
Mrs  Jones,  when  she  comes  to  my  shop  in  Norton  Folgate  to- 
morrow morning  for  her  breakfast  butter,  she  '11  say  to  Tom, 
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my  man,  where 's  Mr  Jeremy? — Gone  to  be  married, — she'll 
drop  down  and  smash  the  pretty  plate  she  always  brings  for  the 
quartern  of  Fresli ;  she  had  a  design  on  me — how  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  me — she  was  a  nice  woman  too,  only  I  know  she  could'nt 
be  worth  much,  in  spite  of  all*  her  hints,  or  else  she'd  have 
more  than  a  quartern  of  fresh — it  is  n't  hot  weather  all  the  year 
round  :  I  hope  that  Tom  wont  rob  the  till  while  I  'm  gone  ; 
.  though  he  is  ^cousin,  relations  aint  always  honest ;  there  was 
brother  Peter,  I  wont  think  of  him ;  I  told  Tom  to  write 
down,  if  Mrs  Jones  was  ill ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  with  her  two  ounces 
of  Cheshire,  and  her  quartern  of  fresh — pooh  ! 

/       [  The  icindow  at  back  2  k.  p.  s.   is  put  up,  and  Cadger 

'pB^te,         Collins,  wretchedly  ragged  and  blackguard  hi  appear- 

'  ance,  with  the  remains  of  a  black  eye,  Sfc,  gets' through. 

Cad.  Yes,  it 's  the  filial  von  ;  I  know'd  him  the  moment  I 
popp'd  my  learys  on  him,  in  spite  of  the  outside  crest  being 
finer  and  better  :  (  Comes  forward  l.  )  All 's  right !  (  Touches 
Jeremy  on  the  shoulder. )  how  is  your  noble  self,  my  rum  vun? 

Jer.   (  Starts  into  the  corner. )  Hollo  !  who  are  you  ? 

Cad.  Come,  stash  your  gammon  !  you  knows  veil  enough; 
look  on  this  ere  physog,  I  suppose  you  never  seed  that  afore, 

Jer.  Never ;  go  away  you  nasty  fellow,  I  '11  call  for  help  ; 
who  are  you  ? 

Cad.  Why,  I  vas  a  thief,  then  a  conwict,  then  a  condemned 
conwict,  kos  I  rewolted  ;  here  's  the  marks  of  the  hirons  on  my 
harms,  then  I  was  a  escaped  conwict,  then  I  was  a  cadger,  then 
I  was  a  sheepstealer,  and  now  I  'm  conwicted  again  as  your 
brother  Peter, 

,Ter.    Peter  returned  ? 

Cad.  To  be  sure  ;  I  've  had  twelve  years  on  it ;  but  do  n't 
think  I'd  got  sich  a  little  feeling  as  to  stay  all  my  life  in  that 
ere  Wan  Demon's  Land,  away  from  my  twin  brother ;  no,  natur 
triumph'd,  and  I  've  kim  home  to  your  harms, 

[  Goes  to  embrace  Jeremy,  who  keeps  him  off  with  the  chain. 

,Ter.   Keep  off,  keep  off  ! 

Cad.  Vhy,  what 's  this  ere,  a  brother  rewolting  agin  natur? 
this  urts  my  feelings  ;  vhat,  you  're  ashamed  of  these  ere  rags  ? 
veil  give  us  a  kivering  ;  a  new  pair  of  kicksies  would  feel  conv- 
fortable,  and  the  coat  aint  wery  fashionable.  -     Jjff^j^ 

[  Turning  rvund. 

Jer.  What  a  wretch!  if  Sigismunda  was  to  come —  (Aside.) 
go  away. 
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Cad.   Never  no  more,  dear  brother. 

Jer.  Oh  my  agonies  !  if  any  body  comes — how  did  you  find 
me? 

Cad.  You  see,  I  help'd  Sam  Stickem  to  bone  a  sheep  last 
night  from  one  farmer  Groves.  Veil,  it  was  darkee  sure  enough, 
but  some  how  they  contrived  to  grab  Sam,  but  I  scuttled  under 
the  thatch  of  a  hay  rick,  hopposite  this  ere  ouse.  1  vas  wery 
ungry  laying  there  all  day  and  no  grub  ;  all  at  once  I  hears 
wheels : — I  looks  out,  and  you  can  judge  what  I  felt  when  I 
seed  my  twin  brother  Jeremy  git  out  of  a  poohay.  All 's 
right,  says  I — natural  affection  will  triumph.  I  will  throw  my- 
self on  his  buzzom,  and  here  I  is. 

[  Goes  to  Jeremy,  who  runs  aivay. 

Jer.  What's  to  be  done?— if  you'll  go,  I'll  give  you  ten 
pounds,  twenty,  thirty — what  do  you  want  ? 

[  To  Cadger,  who  shakes  his  head  at  every  offer. 

Cad.   To  live  in  natural  affection  with  you  hall  my  life. 

Jer.    Curse  your  natural  affection  !  wait  till  I  come  back. 

[  Crosses  to  r. 

Cad.  (Catching  hold  of  his  coat.)  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We'll 
never  part  no  more,  dear  brother. 

Jer.    Oh  lord, — Oh  lord  !   I  shall  go  mad I  'm   ruin'd — 

I  'm  ha  ! — I  have  it —  the  tiger's  livery,  if  it  will  but  fit.     Wait, 
and  I  '11  bring  you  a  suit  of  clothes.  [  Going. 

Cad.  (  Stopping  him.  )  I  'H.go  with  you  and  try  'em  on  :  .1  'm 
von  of  two  twins — ve  vere  born  together — ve  vill  die  together, 
dear  brother. 

Jer.  Oh  dear  !  oh, — hush  !  come  to  my  room — do  not  make 
a  noise. 

Cad.  Pooh  !  do  you  think  I  've  been  a  Ken  Cracker  so ibng 
not  to  know  how-to  cut  it  stilly  ? 

Jer^^^i^g^^Jii^ljmy  agonies  !— |ah  dear  ! —     [  They  creep  off't. 

SCENE  in. — A  large  room  in  the  Cornflower  Inn— a  stair- 
case R. — another  i..,  supposed  to  lead  to  the  sleeping  rooms 
above — a  large  party  of  Farmers  and  their  lasses  assem- 
bled— Caleb  Kit  toith  his  fiddle — Alice  ayid  Job  closing 
the  window  shutters  at  the  buck — a  practicable  door  in  flat  p.s. 

Alice.  Uncle,  there's  Chrystal  crossing  the  road,  shall  I  call 
him  to  assist  us  ? 

Job.   Thee  beest  mistaken,  lass  ;   Chrystal,  the  waspish  toad, 
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ha  been  gone  to  bis  old  dying  aunt  long  ago  ;  he  cried  to  me 
till  I  could  n't  refuse  his  going  to  her  death  bed. 

Alice.  (  Cominff  forward.  )  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  him. 

Caleb.  There  's  the  star  of  the  night :  where  's  the  bride 
elect  ?  I  must  brush  up  my  heels  a  bit,  a  la  Vestris. 

[Rujis  prelude  on  the  fiddle — entrechats,  pirouettes,  Sfe. 
Sfc.  when  he  is  done — the  rustics  applaud,  "  Capital ! 
beautiful  !" — he  hows  round  and  capers  up — Harry 
enters  d.  in  f.p.s Alice  hastens  to  him. 

Alice.  Harry,  dear,  he  has  refused  me ;  but  I  have  collected 
my  savings  for  you  ;  I  intended  the  money  to  be  my  wedding 
gift  to  my  dear  Harry,  my  little  portion  !  but  take  it,  it  will  fit 
you  out  for  the  foreign  lands  you  are  about  to  visit. 

Har.    I  cannot  take  it,  my  own  Alice  ! 

Alice.  Cannot !  you  must  !  and  see  if  you  will  obey  me  ; 
I  will  give  you  this,  it  was  my  poor  mother's  gift,  she  always 
v/ore  this  little  locket,  and  since  her  death  it  has  constantly 
been  round  my  neck  ;  you  shall  have  it  as  a  memorial  of  me ; 
( He  is  eager  to  secure  it  —  she  draws  back. )  but  you  must 
take  the  money  first — there — there;  (Forces  it  on  him.)  now 
I  give  you  this,  't  will  keep  me  in  your  thoughts,  and  when  you 
come  back,  if  you  find  me  untrue  to  you,  shew  it  me,  and  the 
voice  of  my  mother  from  the  grave  will  seem  to  curse  my  false- 
hood. 

[Kisses  it — is  about  to  give  it,  when  Job,  tcho  has  been 
icatching,  snatches  it. 

Job.  You  shan't  have  this  ;  it  were  my  sister's  ;  I  '11  lock  it 
up  with  my  money,  since  she  do  n't  know  how  to  keep  her  poor 
dear  mother's  gift — come  not  near — I  '11  lock  it  up  ;  I  '11  tell'ee 
with  my  money.  \_Rushes  up  staircase  r./        « 

Har.   Miserable  wretch  that  I  am  !  ■■     [Ur^ —     Il4 

Alice.   Heed  him  not,  Harry,  heed  him  not !  (  Throws  herself  ^^^ 
en  his  bosom. )   Go  now,   dear  Harry,  and  wait  tot'  me  at  the    end 
Three  Elms  ;  ha  !  (  With  sudden  thought.  )  Mr  Hearton  has  done        / 
my  picture,  I  will  get  it  for  you,  and  bring  it  to  you  at  the 
Elms ;  indeed,  indeed,  I  will ;  but  stay  not  now,  for  my  sake, 
my  sake,  Harry  ! 

[Exit,  dragging  him  q^— SiGisMUNrA  appears  on  the 
stairs  L — Caleb  hastens  to  hand  her  down — she  enters 
in  a  vulgarly  fine  ball  suit — Caleb  hands  her  round, 
introducing  her — Job  re-enters  and  looks  round. 
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Caleb.  Farmer  Groves,  Miss  Sigismunda  Sacharissa  Simp- 
kins;  Miss  S.  S.  S.,  Farmer  G.,  Squire  Bagini,  Miss  Um,  &c. 

[After  the  introdiiction,  they  bow  and  courtesy  ludicrously, 
then  Caleb  capers  up,  handing  his  cards  among  the 
company. 

Siff.  Where  's  Mr  Jeremy  ?  he  's  very  unpolite  to  leave  me 
to  enter  a  ball  room  alone;  he'd  a  been  scouted  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  there  they  understand  refinements;  where  is  he?  oh, 
here  he  comes  !  '  / 

Jeremy  enters  l.  stairs,  followed  closely  by   Cadger  Collins 

ludicrously  dressed  in  the  tight  jacket  of  the  bay  tiger,  much 

too  small  and  too  short  for  him,  a  tahite  neckerchief,  showing 

off  his  unshaven  chin,  black  eye,  and  uncomb'd  hpir,  he  has  one 

of  Jeremy's   waistcoats  on,  and  a  long  white  apron,   which 

conceals  the  front  of  his  wretched  .  irowsers,  leaving  when  he 

turns  their  rags  behind  conspicuous — Jeremy  is  in  the  greatest 

trepidation. 

Jer.   Do  wait  for  me  in  the  other  room. 

Cad.    No  ;  never  no  more,  dear  brother. 

Sig.  Why,  where  have  you  been,  Mr  Jenkinson?  and  ha  ! 
what  object  have  you  got  there  ? 

Jer.   Here  !  why,  I — I — 

Caleb.  A  positive  curiosity !  from  whence  did  you  export 
the  animal,  eh,  my  friend  ? 

Cad.  Vhy,  you  see,  my  smart  von,  I  exported  myself  from 
Wan  Demon's  land,  after  having  been  trans —  (Jeremy  pulls 
him.)  Mum,  dear  brother. 

Sig.    But  who  is  it? 

Caleb.    What  is  it? 

Jer.  Why,  you  see,  my  dear  Sigismunda, — you  know  my 
tender  heart — I — that  is — this  is  a  schoolfellow  of  mine ;  he 's 
lost  a  deal  of  money  by  the  breaking  into  of  a  bank — was  very- 
respectable,  I  assure  you — is  in  distress — when  I  saw  him,  ray 
heart  melted,  and  so  I  engaged  him  as  our  tiger.  He  '11  look 
very  well  when  he  gets  in  flesh,  and  his  mark  wears  out — the 
livery  's  a  leetle  too  little. 

Cad.   The  kicksies  would  n't  go  on  at  all  ;  so  you  see — 

[Lifts  his  apron  shewing  his  rags — Sigismunda  screams 
and  falls  into  Caleb's  arms,  pretending  to  fait  t— the 
rustics  laugh  —Jeremy  anxiously  pulls  down  the  apron. 

Jer.   Oh  dear,  I  'm  ruin'd  !  I  'm  undone  I 
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Entei-    Job,   Alice,  and   Servant,  with  trays  of  sandwiches, /cr  ft  2~^, 
which  they  hand  round. 

Cad.   Oh,  here 's  the  grub  ;  I  am  so  hungry. 
Jer.    For  heaven's  sake,  be  careful ;    consider  my  unsullied 
reputation. 

Cad.    Consider  natur,  dear  brother. 

Jer.  Well,  do  n't  follow  me  so  close  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  my 
intended. 

[^During   this,   the  sandwiches  are  handed    round,  with 
wine,  ^c. — Cadger  seizes  on  the  plateful, — sits  down 
and  eats   voraciously — Caleb    is    busied  arranging 
partners  for  a  dance — Jeremy  is  explaining  to  Sigis- 
MUNDA,  who  points  with  disgust  to  Cadger — Hear- 
TON  enters — Alice  goes  to  him. 
Heart.   Here  is  the  picture,  Alice ;  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer : 
say  that  till  he  returns,  I  will  guard  you  like  a  brother. 
Alice.   Thank  you,  Mr  Hearton — thank  you. 
Caleb.   Come,  Mr  J.  J.  and  Miss  S.  S.  S.  places ;   Squire 
Bagini  and  Miss  Squat ;  Miss   Alice  and  I ;    now  Farmer 
Groves. 

[At  the  sound  of  the  name,  Cadger  drops  the  plate — Je- 
remy hurries  over. 
Jer.   What  are  you  about  ? 
Cad.   The  man  's  kim  after  his  sheep. 

Jer.   Hush !-  come,  never  mind  his  awkwardness — a  dance,  a 

dance  ;   I  shall  faint.  [Aside. 

[  They  take    their  places — Caleb  directs — plays  the  air, 

(fc a  country  dance  takes  place,  during  ichich,  Cad- 

geA  watches  Jeremy  closely,  and  as  he  alters  his  sit- 
uation in  the  dance,  sticks  to  his  side  to  his  utter  con- 
fusion— at    length    Cadger  dances  with   them  —  the^" 


dance  being  over,  the  company  prepare  to  depart.  ^^' 
Sig.   If  you  do  n't  get  rid  of  that  nasty  ugly  fellow,  Mr  Je- 
remy—  * 

Jer.  Do  n't  be  alarmed,  my  adorable ;  I  '11  send  him  about 
his  business  in  a  day  or  two. 

Caleb.  Good  night.  Farmer  Groves  :  Miss  Squat,  you  have 
my  card — over  the  way — the  brass  plate  and  large  gold  board — 
good  night — good  night — we  shall  all  meet  again  at  the  wed- 
ding— good  night. 

[  They  all  courtesy  andbow  to  Sigismunda,  Sfc Cadger 
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avoids  Farmer  Groves — they  depart — Aiacts.  lighting 
them. 
Sig.   What  a  horrid  set !  did  you  ever  see  such  dancing? 
Alice.    Harry  will  be  tired  of  waiting  at  the  Elms.      \_Asidt'. 
Sig.    Now,  child,  show  me  to  our  room.        Jeremy,    we  '11 
hunt  for  a  cottage  in  the  morning.     Mr  Caleb,  I  may  perhaps 
have  the  honor  of  your  company. — Good  night,  sir — Jeremy, 
adieu — come  child — 

Job.   Alice, — thee  can'st  go  to  bed  at  once,  I  '11  fasten  all  the 
doors — 

[  They  take  leave  for  the  night,  and    Alice  lights  Sic:- 
ISMUNDA  to  their  chamber ;     Caleb  exit,  kissing  his 
hand  to  Aer— Hearton  retires  a$  if  to  bed. 
Job.   Now,  sir,  this  fellow  of  your's  can  sleep  in  Chrystal's 
bed ;  as  he  be  not  come  back,  why  he  may  put  up  with  the  barn, 
so  1  '11  fasten  the  door.  [Bolts  door. 

Cad.   (Aside  to  Jeremy.)  I  shant  leave  you. 
Jer.    You  must. 

Cad.    I  shant,  as  I  ant  slept   in   a  bed    some  time,  I  may 
snooze  sound,  and  you  may  bolt  afore  cock  crow. 
Jer.    He  's  so  attached  he  wont  leave  me. 
Job.   Well,  thee  know'st  my  room. 
Jer.   (  Taking  candle.  )   Oh  yes,  come. 

[Expresses  all  signs  of  disgust  and  exit  stairs  u.e.  t.. 
Job.  So  now  all 's  fast  for  the  night,  I  '11  go  up  stairs  and  add 
the  profits  of  the  day  to  my  store  :  to-morrow  this  house  will 
l)e  mine,  that  *s  good — ten  years  of  labor  has  done  that — I  have 
400  pounds  to  pay — well  it's  all  there  ;  aye,  and  nearly  fifty  to 
the  good  —ha,  ha, — industry  early  and  late,  ha,  h^  ha  ! 

[Goes up  R.  staircase  to  his  room — Alice  is  seen  watch- 
ing  on  L.  staircase — as  he  disappears,  she  descends  and 
unbolts  the  door  r.m.b, 
Alice.   Now  for  the  Three  Elms,  and  my  dear  Harry. 

[Exit  D.  in  ¥.-i^the  moment  she  has  gone.  Job  is  heard  to 
cry  out  above. 
Job.  Thieves  !  murder  !  robbery  !  thieves!  thieves  !  (Rushes 
down  in  the  greatest  agony. )  help  !  I  am  robbed  !  every   thing 
stolen  !  I  *m  ruin'd  !  murder  !  thieves  !  thieves  ! 

[Music Rings  a  bell  violent,  calling  all  the  while — 

great  confusion  ensues,  the  characters  rush  in,  ludicrously 
clad  in  their  night-clothes — J  er^uy  brings  in  Sig  is- 
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MUKDA  wrapped  in  a  sheet — Caleb  half  undressed, 
with  an  umbrella  up,  and  cf  candle — Cadger  in  ont 
corner  in  a  blanket. 

All  the  voices  cry  out.   What 's  the  matter  ?  where 's  the  fire  ^ 

Jnr  I  am  robb'd,  ruined  !  where  's  Alice,  Alice,  Alice  ? 

Sip.  She  has  not  been  to  bed.  I  shall  expire  with  the  in- 
delicacy. 

Job.    What  do  this  mean  ? 

Alice  enters  by  the  door  in  flat. 
Where  hast  thee  been,  girl  ? 

Cad.    Been  !  she  has  been  fencing  the  swag.      I  'm  fly 

Job.  What !  has  she  robbed  me  ?  me,  her  uncle,  her  protector, 
her  father, —  /'. 

-.^lice.    Oh  no,  no,  dear  imcle.    Z.      i  C     ;  ■  ^  /'A>J 

Job.  Touch  me  not !  rob  me  ?  all  is  gone— iny  hard  earnings 
■^one. 

Alice.    I  am  innocent. 

Job.  RobbM  of  what  would  have  made  the  Inn  mine— and 
by  you — snake — serpent ! 

Alice.    No ;   I  rob  !  O  never,  never  ! 

Job.    Why  were  you  out  ? 

Alice.   (  Confused.  )   Out  !   I— 1_ 

Job.    Guilty,  guilty  !  wretch,  wretch  ! 

Alice.    Oh  no,  no,  no  ! 

Omnes.    Shame,  shame  ! 

[She  stands  the  picture  of  dismay,  the  others  in  ludicrous 
amazement— the  Act  Drop  descends  on  the  Tableau. 


END  OP  ACT  I. 


ACT    II.  ^  V,/ 

yX  Alic\fijeedle 

T'-cvT    T  workjfchrys- 

-(/tNt   I — A  Wretched  Apartment,  very  dilapidated,  yet  very  ^^^  ^^^V 
clean— the  furniture  very  mean — ii  fttump  htJ,  l.  tvp.  ^ 

Alice  discovered  icorhing  at  her  needle— she  is  very  meanly  but  ^^^ 
neatly  dress'd.  "^1 

Alice.    It  must  be  near  two,  and  Mrs  Padit  the  post  woman      / 
is  as  true  as  the  clock  itself;   I  'm  in  such  a  fluster,  as  the  time  -^ 
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comes  round  each  day,  that  every  one  of  my  fingers  are  as  sore 
as  possible — I  've  prick  d  them  so  often ;  three  years  gone, 
Harry,  and  not  one  letter — 't  is  too  bad — I  will  not  believe  he  has 
forgotten  me — no,  no  !  ah  !  there 's  two — through  the  thin  wall 
I  can  hear  Sparable  the  cobler's  little  dutch  clock  striking — 
she  '11  not  be  long  now.  (  Rises,  and  puts  down  her  work. )  Oh  ! 
if  there  should  be  a  letter  at  last,  it  will  pay  me  for  all  my 
misery  and  tears.  (  Goes  to  window. )  There  she  comes  stump- 
ing up  the  street — she  stops  to  look  at  her  packet — oh  !  she  's 
looking  across  here — she  takes  a  letter  out — I'm  sure  she 's  look- 
ing at  this  house,  I  can  scarcely  breathe,  here  she  comes — yes, 
yes !  there  is  one  at  last — no,  no  !  she  has  pass'd — oh  !  this  is 
worse  than  all.  (Bursts  into  tears,  and  throws  herself  into  her 
chair. )  What  a  fool  am  I  !  every  day  am  I  disappointed ;  yet 
every  day  do  I  expect  and  hope,  and  cry  till  my  heart  seems 
breaking ;  T  '11  not  do  so  again — no  !  I  '11  forget  him,  I  '11  not 
care  for  his  letters.  {A  knock  heard  at  the  door,  she  starts  up 
from  her  chair.)  Hark  !  she  has  made  a  mistake — she  has  pass'd 
the  door — she  brings  me  a  letter.  ( Knock  again.  )  Yes  !  (In an 
ecstacy  of  joy. )  I  'm  coming — one  moment — 1  'm  coming. 

{^Rushes  up,  opens  the  door,   and  staggers  hack,  on  seeing 

Chrystal  Baxter — who  enters — he  is  better  dressed-, 

\r^  though  still  characteristic  of  the  stable.  "ttr* 

EiJb.  Chry^.   How  do  you  do,    Alice    Gray  ?   I  've  been   selling  a 

horse   to   our   preacher,   and   as    I   had  to  pass  your  house, 

I  thought  for  old  acquaintance  sake  I  'd  look  in. 

Alice.   Did  you  bring  me  any  message  from  my  uncle  ? 

Chrys.  (  Taking  up  her  work,  which  he  had  pushed  off  the 
chair  to  sit  down. )  You  get  your  bread  this  way,  now  your 
uncle  has  discarded  you  ? 

Alice.   Yes  ! 

Chrys.  That  was  a  bad  business ;  are  these  Jenkinsons  wise 
enough  to  send  their  mor.ey  to  a  bank,  or  do  they  keep  it  in  the 
house? 

Alice.   I  am*  sure  I  know  not ;  why  do  you  ask  ? 

Chris.  I  thought  you  might  know  ;  you  were  suspected  of 
knowing  how  your  uncle's  went ;  he  was  foolish  enough  to  keej) 
it  by  him. 

Alice.   If  you  came  here  only  to  insult  me — 

Chrys.  Pooh,  pooh,  girl !  how  can  I  insult  you — every  body 
knows  you  were  tried  for  it. 

Alice.  (  Shrinks. )  And  who  persuaded  my  uncle  to  stain  my 
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hitherto  spotless  name  with  such  suspicion  ?  you  ;  your  insin- 
uations about  poor  Harry  Hammerton,  your  foul  lies  about  my^^^^ 
clandestine  meetings  with  him.  ^ 

Chrys.  Do  n't  be  in  a  passion  ;  what  did  I  say  ?  I  told  that  ^^^*\ 
as  I  was  returning  from  the  sick  bed  of  poor  Aunt  Margaret,  --^"^ 
now  a  blessed  saint — I  met  Hammerton  in  great  distress  of 
mind  ;  he  told  me  he  was  forced  to  fly  the  country,  I  left  him 
and  when  I  came  home,  every  thing  was  in  confusion;  jour 
uncle  had  been  robbed,  and  you  had  been  "detected  in  leaving 
the  house  secretly — the  thing  speaks  for  itself 

Alice.  Dare  to  insult  me  again  with  such  a  phrase,  and  you 
shall  repent  it.  I  endured  the  shame  of  a  trial,  I  experienced 
the  triumph  of  an  acquittal — -conscious  of  my  own  innocence,  I 
await  with  patience  Heaven's  own  time  for  making  it  manifest ; 
but  that  time  will  come — my  uncle  will  yet  ask  my  forgiveness 
for  his  cruel  suspicions,  and  I  shall  see  the  still  more  cruel 
guilty  one  humbled  at  my  feet. 

Chrys.  (Rising.)  Come,  come,  girl  ;  I  didn't  come  here  to 
quarrel  with  you  :  I  've  something  to  say — you  see,  everybody 
shuns  you. 

Alice.    Oh,  yes !  innocent  or  guilty,  't  is  enough  to 
pec ted. 

Chrys.  It  is :  I  thank  Heaven  I  was  gone  to  poor  Aunt 
Margaret's  death-bed  ;  it  was  a  joyful  visit  for  me,  or  even  my 
character  might  not  have  saved  me.  But,  listen ;  there  is  u 
way  to  return  to  society  ;  you  may  again  be  received — the  sus- 
picions removed  or  made  of  no  weight. 

Alice.   (  Eagerly.  )  How,  how  ? 

Chrys.   Marry  me. 

Alice.   (  Shudderivg. )  You  ! 

Chrys.  Yes  ;  I  'm  a  man  of  character — a  thriving  man — a 
constant  attender  of  meeting  ;  they  '11  think  I  was  convinced 
of  your  honesty,  or — 

Alice.    Begone,  sir  ! 

Chrys.  Come,  come — do  n't  trifle  with  me ;  even  a  lamb 
may  be  roused.  There  are  ways  of  ridding  a  place  of  suspected 
persons — the  hulks  and  the  colonies  are  good  schools  of  repent- 
ance. 

Alice.   (Shuddering.)   He  terrifies  me.  [Aside. 

Chrys.  ( Seizing  her  arm. )  So,  do  you  hear,  girl  ?  I  shall 
make  a  good  husband — it's  my  nature  to  be  kind.  If  you  re- 
fuse, you  shall  never  cross  your  threshold  without  danger you 
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shall  not  look,  speak,  think,  but  it  shall  weave  a  mesh  around 
you :  do  you  hear  ?  you  may  look  on  me  as  your  fate. 

Alice.  ( Shrinking. )  I  defy  you ;  I  will  expose  what  you 
have  said. 

Chrys.  And  who  will  believe  the  word  of  one  who  has  been 
tried  for  felony  ?  ha,  ha  ! 

Alice.   True,  true  ;   Heaven  assist  me  ! 

[  She  sinks  upon  her  knees — he  sta7ids  over  her  exulting — 
the  door  ojyens,  and  Hearton  and  Ellen  Mordaunt 
enter — Ellen  hastens  to  raise  Alice. 

Elle?i.  Alice,  Alice  !  what  has  happeiied  ? 

Heart.^Mr  Baxter,  what  is^he  meaning  of  this? 

Chrys.  ( In  a  sanciijfted  tone. )  Alice  and  I  have  been  talking 
over  the  events  of  three  years  ago ;  she  seems  to  feel  keenly  re- 
morse and  sorrow,  at  the  mention  of  that  time. 

Alice.   Oh,  misery  !  -fsL 

Chrys.  I  have  made  a  weak  endeavor  to  recall  hA-  to  the 
path  of  truth. 

Heart.   Silence,  sir  ;   she  has  never  .departed  from  it, 
^Chrys.   You  have  your  reasons  for  thinking  so.       A  pretty 
girl,  be  she  ever  so  debased,  will  not  want  advocates  among  the 
young  and  thoughtless  of  the  other  sex. 

Heart.  Mr  Baxter,  I  will  not  suffer  this  language  in  refer- 
ence to  Miss  Alice. 

Chrys.  Miss  Alice  ! — ha,  ha,  ha  !  (  Goes  up  to  door.  )  Miss 
Alice  will  remember  my  words,  and,  I  am  sure,  profit  by  their 
meaning;  I  am  now  going  to  her  uncle,  she  will  understand — 
the  poor  old  man  has  never  recovered  the  robbery — but  heaven 
always  assists  the  weak.  I  profit  by  its  care.  Miss  Alice, 
(^o?<;s  sncerm9Zy.)  good  afternoon.  (Exit  n  in  f:) 

Alice.  No,  no  ;  he  says  truly,  nothing  can  be  an  insult  to  one 
who  has  been  tried  for  felony,:  to  struggle  or  to  hope  is  useless. 
'T  is  not  useless  :  those  who  encounter  not  dangers  may  well 
boast  of  passing  peacefully  through  life's  path  ;  but  if  we  un- 
dergo the  ordeal  and  escape  unscathed,  how  resplendent  is  the 
brightness  shame's  trial  gives  to  innocence  !  When  Harry  de- 
parted, he  consigned  you  to  my  protection  ;  he  has  been  three 
years  absent,  and  I  know  his  love  for  you  was  such,  that  were 
he  alive — 

Alice.   Oh,  Mr  Hearton  ! 

Heart.  Were  he  alive,  you  would  at  least  have  heard  from 
him.      Alice,  possessed  of  no  title  to  the  right,  my  means  are 
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feeble  to  protect  you,  give  me  one  ;  let  me  proclaim  you  as  my 
affianced  wife ;  and  name  your  own  time  for  giving  me  your 
hand — (Alick  recoils.)  It  is  enough.  May  the  dispenser  of  all 
good  send  him  to  your  faithful  heart.  I — you  will  excuse  me 
Miss  Mordaunt.  I — farewell,  farewell.  [Exit  in  agitation. 
[Ellen /ro/n  the  moment  he  mentions  his  love  has  sunk 
into  the  chair  motionless. 
Alice.  Noble-hearted  friend  !  Oh,  my  benefactress,  think  of 
my — but  you  are  pale,  Miss  Mordaunt ;  you  are  ill — your  hands 
are  icy  cold, — spea]c'to>^re — you*love  him — he  will  be  yours — 
yet  you  alone  des<^ve  Mva^ ^inspr  dead,  Harry  Hanofmerton 
shall  be  my  only  hT\^^r<£>(n(^^d>i^sl^lf^o^a^'if»^J^^  chang- 
ing her  manner. )  liark,  there 's  three  o'  clock  striking  in  the 
next  cottage  ;  I  promised  Mrs  Jenkinson  to  be  with  her  and 
bring  this  work  at  half-past ;  Come,  cheerly,  Miss  Ellen ;  if 
you  will  honor  one  so  degraded  as  I  am  by  accompanying  me. 

Elkn.   You  are  a  good  girl,  Alice.  '~{jm  Ar^^ 

Alice.     I  hope  to  see  you  a  happy  one  ; — Oh,  wh«n  I  meet    iins,/5^re 
Mr  Hearton  wont  I  joke  him  for  being  so  silly  as  not  to  see    ^J/^^^^^^ 
that. 

EUen.   No,  for  heaven's  sake,  no.  * 

Alice.  I  will,  I  will,  I  protest  I  will ;  (  Striving  at  cheerful- 
ness. )  but  come,  dear  Miss  Ellen,  come  this  way  ;  by  crossing 
my  little  garden  and  the  old  wooden  bridge  we  avoid  the  High 
Street ;  I  always  do  that ;  I  fancy  every  finger  pointed  at  me 
as  one  who  has  been  tried  for  robbery.  (Bursts  into  tears.  )  I — I 
— yes  I  will  so  joke  IVir  Hearton — I  will ;  the^silly,  blind,  fool- 
ish fellow,  ha,  ha  !  Oh  my  heart — only  a  spasm,  only — I  '11 
shame  him,  I  will ;    Come,  come ! 

[^Making  a  violent  effort  to  suppress  her  sobs  and  striving 
to  laugh  while  she  lepds  Ellen  offij.  ;  the  door  at  hack 
is  opened  and  Chrystal  Baxter  looks  in,  then  beck- 
ons. 
Chrys.   I  tell  you,  no !  she  's  not  here  ;  and  I  wont  ansv 
thee,  till  thou  'rt  come  in. 

[Drags  in  Job  Merriton,  he  is  thin,  pale,  nervous,  and 

querulous,  he  looks  quickly  round. 

Job.   I  wont  see  her ;   I  tell  e'  I  hate — hate — 

Chrys.   Well,   well,   I  am   sorry  to  say   I   aint  got  so  much 

money  ;   I  wish  she  were  here.  [Aside. 

Job.   Cant  thee,  then  ?  caut  thee  ?  I — I — it 's  all  made  up,  but 

that  sum  ;  it  will  put  me  straight  in  the  world ;  thee  hast  been 
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very  kind,  but — but,  thee  art  a  thriving  man,  Heaven  conspires 
against  me. 

Chrys.  (  With  affected  sanctity. )  Hush,  hush !  a  good  name 
be  every  thing  ;  I  can't  help  calling  you  master,  you  were  a 
kind  master  once  to  me,  and  if  ever  the  Inn  should  be  mine — 
Job.  (  Shaken. )  Oh,  Chyrstal  !  Chrystal  ! 
Chrys.  Well  I  veas  only  saying,  if  ever  it  be — ^for  there  's  no 
knowing  the  ways  of  fate  ;  you  '11  find  me  as  humble  as  ever, 
when  you  be  my  ostler,  as  I  were  yours. 

Job.   (  With  lingering  affection,  gazing  round. )  How  did  she 
look? 

Chrys.    Oh,  same  as  ever!  perhaps  a  little  bit  paler ;  well, 
how  people  can  be  robbers,  and — 

Job.    (  Glancing  tremblingly  about.)   Hush,  hush  ! 
Chrys.   Pooh  !  there  's  not  a  doubt  of  it ;  did  n't  the  fellow 
she  robbed  you  for,  abscond?  has  he  ever  writtea  even  to  her 
since  ?  not  a  bit ;  he  taught  her  to  steal,  and   then  left  her  to 
take  the  reward  of  the  crime. 

Job.    Dont   talk  of  her  ;   1  'm  thinking  of  to-morrow,  of  the 

money  I  've  got  to  pay,  1  'm  all  of  a  tremble — Chrystal,  I  wish 

\X  I  were  dead.  Tfi^ 

lerJ!^.  Chrys.   Don't,  that 's  sinful ;  so  you  only  want  sixty  pounds 

to  make  up  the  four  hundred  for  the  Inn  ;  are  you  going  again 

to  put  it  in  the  place  where  you  had  it  when  you  were  robbed? 

Job.    Oh,  no,  no  !  I  keep  it  in  a  strong  chest  under  my  bed  ; 

no  !  I  was  afraid  to  trust  it  there  again. 

Chrys.   Under  the  bed;    um !   (Asid».)    Well,   I  must  be 
J^  going,  it 's  near  the  time  of  the  mail  passing  through  for  London, 

Q  *^.     I  must  look  to  the  horses ;   under  the  bed — ha,  ha  ! 
^^^  Job.    Come,  only  twenty  pound  more — ha,  ha!  twenty  and 

'■''^  twenty — li^liidS^o  get  it ?  come,  come,  how  to  get  it ?  ha  ! 

[Exevnt  D.  in  r. 


SCENE  11,—^  Parlor  in  the  House  of  Mr  Jeremy— fur- 
nished in  a  style  of  vulgar  finery — a  highly  ornamented  harp 
stands  conspicuous — bows  and  arrows  scattered  about — a  cheval 
glass  L. — before  which,  Mr  Caleb  Kit  stands  in  an  affected 
attitude,  with  a  bow,  Sfc — Mrs  Jenkinson,  late  Miss  Sigis- 
munda,  is  lolling  on  a  sofa,  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 

Mrs  J.   (Applauding.)  Very  elegant,  very,  very  ! 

Caleb.  (Figuring  away.)  That's  something  like  something? 
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Mrs  J.  Admirable,  I  do  declare ;  very  like  Apollo  at  the 
Belvidere  Tea  Gardens. 

Caleb.  (Attitudinizing.)  It's  a  graceful  recreation,  and 
shows  off  the  figure — hem  ! 

Mrs  J.  Especially  when  gentlemen  happen  to  be  blessed 
with  statues,  like  Mr  Caleb  Kit's.  • 

Caleb.  (  Bowing  eleborately. )  Madam  J. ,  gratitude  is  dumb, 
choked  by  it 's  own  bigness. 

Mrs  J.   (Admiringly.)  Eloquent,  irresistible. 

Caleb.  Not  so  bad,  was  it  ?  I  should  like  to  see  Mr  J.  doing 
a  little  toxophical. 

Mrs  J.  ( Affecting  to  suppress  laughter. )  Dont,  you  '11  kill 
me  with  the  preposterous  idea  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  unlicked  city 
cub  !  faught ! 

Cakb.  (  Cautiously. )  Hush  !  should  you  be  heard.  (  Brings 
a  chair  near  the  sofa,  and  taking  out  his  white  pocket  handker- 
chief arranges  it  and  himself  in  attitude,  frequently  referring  to 
the  glass  as  he  speaks. )  As  I  was  saying,  Hush  !  it  might  pain 
the  little  man,  who  is  really  a  very  good  weigher  of  sugars  and 
teas,  and  not  so  very  very  awkward  with  the  yard  measure  ;  to 
be  sure  there  is  a  difference  between  the  measure  and  the  bow, 
as  there  is  between  the  persons  of  some  persons,  and  some  per- 
sons— yet  he  is  useful,  dearest  Sigismunda  Sacharissa. 

Mrs  J.   (  Starting  and  fluttering.  )  Oh  gracious,  Mr  Kit ! 

Caleb.  I  crave  your  pardon,  my  feelings  o'erpower'd  me ; 
my  feelings  of  pure  friendship  for — I — I  crave  your  pardon 
Mrs  J. — honor'd  Mrs  J. 

Mrs  J.  Dear  Mr  Kit — I — oh  dear  me  ! — I  am  forgetting — I 
— turn  your  eyes  away  and  give  me  my  lesson,  for  if  my  Jeremy 
should  foolishly  suspect — 

Caleb,  {putting  his  arm  round  her. )  Suspect !  the  silly  man, 
Sigismunda,  ha ! 

Mrs  J.   (  In  great  fright.  )  Here  he  comes. 

Caleb.  (  Suddenly  withdraiving  his  arm. )  Take  the  fourth  po- 
sition with  the  toe  well  pointed;  with  the  toe.  (Looking round, 
then  putting  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  staggering  to  a  chair.) 
Oh  dear,  you  have  brought  my  too  sensitive  heart  into  my  mouth. 

Mrs  J.  Dont  be  afraid  of  him,  for  between  you  and  I,  I 
suspect  he  's  a  coward. 

Jer.  (  Bouncing  in  with  apron  on. )  Coward  !  who  's  a  cow  - 
ard,   Mrs  J  ? 

Mrs  J.  (  Confused. )  Who,  my  dear?    why — why — Mr — Mr 
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— what  's  his  name — who  had  the  howdaciousness  to  set  up 
against  you  for  churchwarden. 

Jer.  Ah,  no  matter  ;  I  'm  elected  ;  yes,  Mrs  J.,  you  are  now 
Mrs  Churchwardeness  Jenkinson  ;  merit  will  rise. 

Caleb.  (  Affectedly  embracing  him.  )  It  will,  it  will ;  I  congra- 
tulate your  elevation,  and  I  trust  you  will  now  execute  a  favo- 
rite plan  of  mine,  have  the  Charity  Children  taught  dancing ; 
if  the  girls  go  out  as  servants  with  what  grace  will  they  handle 
the  mop,  or  stoop  to  the  scrubbing  brush. 

Mrs  J.  And  I  liope  you  '11  make  Cageum  the  beadle  wait  at 
table  when  we  give  parties,  and  walk  behind  us  to  church  on  a 
Sunday. 

Jer.  Dont  trouble  me  about  such  trifles;  I  feel  all  over 
queerish  and  trembling  at  the  importance  of  my  duties.  It 's 
really  something  to  be  one  of  the  potentates  of  society. 

[  Strutting  to  the  glass. 
Mrs  J.   Take  your  apron  oft".      How  often  have  I  requested 
you  not  to  enter  my  presence  with  that  vulgar  appendage  ! 

Jer.  Vulgar!  Bishops  wears  aprons;  why  should  n't  Church- 
wardens, eh,  Kit,  eh  ? 

Caleb.  Certainly !  though,  for  my  part,  I  never  see  one  with- 
out remembering  that  friend  of  yours,  who,  comet-like,  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  on  the  night  of  your  arrival  in  these 
parts.  You  remember  him,  dear  Mrs  J.  in  the  Tiger's  jacket 
and  the  um — eh? 

Mrs  J.    Oh,  the  monster  ! 

Caleb.   You  remember  him,  do  n't  you,  my  Pythias  ? 

[^Slapping  his  shoulder — Jeremy,  from  the  moment  Kit 
mentions  Cadger  Collins,  stands  w  affright. 
Jer.  (Starting.')  Remember!  O  j^es — remember  !  to  be  sure; 
with  the  ragged — eh  ?  O  yes,  I  shall  never  forget  him,  [Aside. 
Caleb.   Do  you  know  I  have  often  suspected  he  knew  some- 
thing of  the  robbery  of  poor  old  Merriton. 

Mrs  J.  Yes,  and  he  vanish'd  on  that  very^  night ;  I  was  so 
glad. 

Jer.  (Aside.')  So  was  I. 

Mrs  J.  However,  if  he  comes  here  again,  3Ir  Churchwarden 
Jenkinson  will  have  him  taken  up — wont  you,  dear  ? 

Caleb.  I  recollect  you  said  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  ha, 
ha ! — queer  army,  eh  ?  ha,  ha  !  I  must  be  off — this  is  collect- 
ing day  with  me. 

Mrs  J.   Collecting  day,  Mr  Kit  ? 
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Cakb.  Yes,  madam.  In  order  to  be  agreeable  to  all,  I  dis- 
tribute my  knowledge  of  the  graces,  and  receive  payment  in 
commodity  from  many.  Chuck  the  Butcher  pays  in  steaks — 
legs  of  mutton  for  legs  instructed  ;  Brick  the  Baker  sends  me 
rolls  for  reels,  and  quartern  loaves  for  a  (quarter's  waltzing. 
Ha,  hal  you  see  I  have  the  honor  to  teach  fat  Mrs  Dip,  and 
have  just  been  home  with  a  gig  load  of  short  sixes. 

Jer.  Hi*,  ha  !  capital !  could  n't  you  take  out  Siggy's  teach- 
ing in  treacle?  I've  a  large  stock  on  hand,  eh?  ha,  ha! 

Caleb.  Ha,  ha !  farewell,  Mr  Churchwarden  ;  dearest  I\Ia- 
dam,  good  bye  ;  three  months  more  and  Mrs  J.  will  be  added 
by  the  poets  to  the  number  of  graces.  Adieu  !  farewell !  heigho. 
good  bye.  """W— 

[  7V/p»  off  with  an  aside  expression  to  Mrs  J. — Jeremy 
draws  a  chair  and  in  deep  thought  sits  down — Mrs  J. 
does  the  same,  heaving  a  tremendous  sigh.  . 
Jer.    What  are  you  sighing  for,   Siggy  ?  you  break  up  my 
great  calculations. 

Mrs  J.  BreaTv  up  your  nonsense !  And  again  I  tell  you  I 
v,ont  be'call'd  Siggy. 

Jer.  What  matters  it?  your  old  father,  the  ham  and  beef 
shop  in  the  Old  Bailey, — 

Mrs  J.  Ho  !  (  Screams. )  how  often  have  I  bid  you  in  speak- 
ing of  my  parental  posterity  to  call  him  the  provision  vender  ! 

Jer.  Pooh,  pooh !  I  always  observe  that  you  quarrel  with 
every  thing  I  say  and  do,  when  that  dancing  fellow  has  been 
here. 

Mrs  J.  (  Turning  her  chair  sharply. )  Mr  Kit  is  a  gentleman, 
sir. 

Jer.  {Doing  the  same  face  to  face.)  And  what  am  I,  ma'am? 
— mine  's  the  most  wealthiest  and  most  sharpest  shop  in  the 
town  :  and  what 's  Mr  Kit  ? — his  gentility  is  summat  like  your 
harp. 

Mrs  J.    How,  sir  ?   how  ? 

Jer.   Why,  it 's  a  sort  of  ornament  which  he  cant  play  upon. 
Mrs  J.  ( In  passion. )  Sir,  sir  !  you  know  I  play  ! — you  know 
I  do. 
Jer.   You  says  you  do ;  but  I  never  heard  you. 
Mrs  J.   Because,  sir,  the  diffidence  of  my  nature,  even  k> 
you,— to  my  husband,  wont  let  me. 

Jer.  Your  diffidence  do  n't  prevent  your  playing  on  your 
ongue,  Mrs  J. ;  but  I  do  n't  believe — 
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Mrs  J.    Believe  what,  sir  ? 

Jer.   Well  I  do  n't. 

Mrs  J.    Do  n't  believe  what,  sir? 

Jer.  Since  you  "will  have  it,  I  do  n't  believe  you  can  play  at 
all. 

Mrs  J.  (  Starting  up  and  walking  to  and  fro. )  Oh,  this  is  too 
much.  Cant  play  !  I  that  had  three  quarters  under  a  composer, 
the  composer  of  the  beautiful  air,  about  wearing  a  green  willow 
tied  round  a  hat :  cant  play  !  I — I  '11  shame  you ;  sink  you 
through  the  ground,  sir — I  '11  play,  sir — now,  sir — now. 

\^Going  to  the  harp. 

Jer.  Well,  do  now,  there  's  a  dearest  Siggy,  and  I  '11  buy  you 
a  new  yellow  satin  dress  for  the  Churchwarden's  dinner,  I  will. 

Mrs  J.  No  sir,  I  disdain  ;  I  '11  not  play  ;  you  '11  think  you 
bribed  me  :  no,  sir,  no.  [  Sits  doicn  in  passion. 

Jer.  You  Ml  do  nothing  to  please  me,  so  I  '11  cut  you  off  in 
your  dancing. 

Mrs  J.   You  dare  ! 

Jer.   I  don't  like  that  Kit  being  always  here. 

Mrs  J.  Nor  I,  sir,  don't  like  that  Mrs  Jones  over  the  way  ; 
what's  more,  I  don't  believe  your  story  about  her  making  love 
to  you  in  Norton  Folgate ;  that  boy,  since  I  must  say  it,  has 
just  your  look  and  way ;  and  she  's  opened  that  Undertaker's 
shop  in  hopes  of  burying  me.  [  Sits  down  and  sobs. 

Alice  ew^er*  p.s.  with  a  bundle  ;  on  seeing  the  confusion  of  both 
parties,  A  lick  stands  surprised. 

Alice.  I  beg  pardon.  Madam ;  your  gown  —  I  will  look  in 
again. 

Jer.    No,  stay,  young  woman  ;    Mrs  J.  will  see  you  now. 
/  I  '11  go  into  the  shop  ;  mind  you  do  n't  take  your  eyes  off  the 

silver  spoons  ;  recollect  she  's  been  tried.  [7] 

lAside  to  Mrs  J.  and  exit  PS. 

Mrs  J.  Vulgar,  unfeeling — sit  down,  child  ;  1  shall  be  better 
soon. 

Alice.   Are  you  ill,  madam?  can  I  aid  you? 

Mrs  J.  No,  no  ;  my  sensibility  's  a  little  excited  ;  I  am  well 
now.  So  you  have  kept  your  word ;  you  have  made  the  altera- 
tions to  the  very  moment  you  promised — very  good  child. 

Alice.  I  hope  it  will  please  you  ;  I  have  done  my  best  with 
it. 
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Mrs  J.  Very  good,  very  good — you  intend  to  remain  in  this 
town  then  ? 

Alice.  O  yes,  madam  ;  the  ohly  hope  of  my  existence  binds 
me  here. 

Mrs  J.    The  hope  of  hearing  from  Hammerton. 

Alice,  'T  is  not  that  I  mean,  madam;  though  of  course  that 
forms  part  of  what  my  heart  desires. 

Mrs  J,  You  cannot  surely  be  so  silly  as  to  hope  to  discover 
the  robber  of  your  uncle  ? 

Alice.    I  do,  I  do,  madam ;    Heaven's  justice  will  not  let 
cruel  suspicion  rest  on  an  innocent  girl  for  ever.     I  feel  confi- 
dent, madam,  when  I  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow  every  night, 
that  I  am  nearer  the  time  when  the  truth,  by  some  ordination 
of  Providence  unseen  and  unknown,  will  be  made  manifest.    I 
feel  too  that  while   I  remain  here— here  where  I  have  beejL..-— — • 
branded — I  am  taking  the  wisest  course  to  let  time  and  my     ,^ 
blameless  life  wear  off  the  unmerited  stain — did  I  fly,  I  should     /. 
feel  like  a  guilty  coward,  and  by  doing  so,  madam,  I  ^ouhi5^^^ 
abandon  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  my  poor  Harry.  / 

Mrs  J.    You  still  love  him  then  ? 

Alice.  I  loved  him  truly  at  the  first — dearly,  because  I  knew 
his  worth  ;  and  I  somehow  think,  when  an  innocent  girl's  heart 
is  really  given  to  a  deserving  object,  that  no  time  or  change  of 
circumstances  can  make  her  forgetful  of  her  young  first-love. 

Mrs  J.   What  would  you  give  now  for  a  letter  from  him  ? 

Alice.  (^Bursts  into  tears. )  O  madam,  do  n't  ask  me. 

Mrs  J.    Suppose  now  the  post  woman  had  one  for  you. 

Alice.  (  Eagerly  rushes  towards  her,  pauses,  and  looks  steadfastly 
at  her,  then  shakes  her  head  and  retires. )  No,  oh  no  ;  if  she 
had,  the  dear  old  woman  would  have  run  all  the  way  to  me  with 
it.  She  knows,  ah,  she  knows  how  I  have  watched  and  plagued 
her  every  day  and  cried  when  she  said  no,  till  at  last,  good 
soul,  she  used  to  cry  with  me  and  pat  me  and  kiss  me,  and  pro- 
mise me  one  in  a  week,  and  go  away  from  me  ill  as  I  was  with 
the  disappointment. 

Mrs  J.    But  she  really  had  one  for  you  to  day. 

Alice.   (  Trembling. )  Oh,  do  n't  joke  with  me. 

Mrs  J.  I  persuaded  her  I  could  bring  it  sooner,  so  got  it  from 
her. 

Alice.  (  Almost  choaked.  )  Oh,  madam  !  do  n't  be  so  cruel. 

Mrs  J.  I  was  afraid  you  would  n't  get  the  dress  done ;  here 
it  is.  [  Shows  letter. 
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Alice.   (  Unable  to  move  for  it. )   For — for  me  ? 
Mrs  J.   (  Givinff  it.)  Yes  ! 

Alice.   (  Shrieks. )  'T  is  from  him  !  (  She  turns  it  over  and  over 

with  bewildered  glee. )  't  is  a  letter — Harry — yts,  a  letter — ha,  ha, 

ha  !  from  him,  a  real  letter — oh  !  my  eyes  burn,  and  my  throat 

— 'tis  reality — I  dare  not  open  it,  Harry,  dear  !  (Kisses  it,  falls 

on  both  knees,  holding  it  up.  )  H ea vet j— heart — thanks — merciful  f 

[  Choahed  by  her  sobs,  tries  to  open  it,  succeeds   in  doing 

so,  and  falls  insensible. 

Mrs  J.   (In  great  alarm. )  Poor  girl,  she '11  die  !  help  !  water  f 

oh  !  they  '11  be  a  month,  I  '11  fetch  some  and  some  salts  ;  here, 

Betty!  Betty!   [Exit  calling  r.s^,  a  mowentari/ pause.  "^^ifL 

Jeremy  peeps  in. 
Jer.  What 's  the  matter  with  my  wife  ?  she 's  rushed  up  stairs 
like  mad  ;  why  there's  Alice  on  the  ground ;  have  they  been  a 
fighting?  Ha!  a  letter  from  that  dancing  chap  to  my  wife. 
(Snatches  it  up.)  What  shall  I  do  ?  she's  in  her  room?  I'll 
lock  her  in  ;  then  read  ;  I  '11  send  Betty  to  this  girl,  then  read  ; 
oh  !  if  I  discover — pistols,  daggers,  poison  !  I  '11  lock  her  in — 
yes,  yes  !         .    , 

[Exit  P.S.,  hastily  with  the  letter ;  after  a  moment's  pausCy 

Caleb  Kit  drunk,  enters  on  the  opposite  side  ;   st&gv 

partially  dark. 

Caleb.   I  am  afraid  I  've  broke  the — the  glass, — ^in — in  that 

damn'd  hothouse ;  I  'm  ^fraid  I  have,  but  it 's  a  near — near  way 

in  ;  where 's  the  angelic  individual  ?  how  the  cursed  place  does 

gallopade  !  [  Sits  down  on  sofa. 

Alice.  (  Recovering,  and  striving  to  rise.  )  Oh,  cold  !  where — -^ 
where  am  I  ? 

Caleb.   There  's  a  cat  moving  in  the  room ;    puss,  puss. 
Alice.   (Struggling  tip  at  the  voice.)  A' man's  voice!  great 
heaven  1  what  has  happened  ?  am  1  awake  ? 

[Meets  with  a  chair,  and  sinks  into  it. 
Caleb.  It's  a  cat ;  puss,  puss,  (  Gets  on  his  knees  on  the  sofa. ) 
tshee,  tshee,  I  hate  rats. 

Alice.  (  Hearing  the  voice,  has  listened  in  thought. )  Who  isin 
the  room  ?  I  can  see  some  one ;  is  it  you,  Mr  Jenkinson  ?    ^^ 
CaleK  Is  that  you,  divine  creature?  it's  I  ; — I  your — your 
devoted  Caleb.  [Approaching. 

Alice.   (  Quite  bewildered. )  What 's  to  be  dque]!  and  what  is 
this  thought  running  in  my  mind  about  some  letter  ? 
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Caleb.   How  I  came  to  seek  one  Angel,  and  stumble  on  an-     ^''''-     <v^ 
other,  I   can't  tell.      Alice,    my  love,   I  keep  a  gig:   I  must  ;<^    / 

have  somebody  to  ride  in  it ;  it  shall  be  you. 

Alice.  (  Starting  as  for  the  first  time  she  seems  to  notioe  ant 
comprehend.  )  What  means  this  jargon  ? 

Caleb.   Jargon  !  all  eloquence,  love's  eloquence. 

Alice.  (  Wildly.)  What  place  is  this? 

Caleb.   How  odd,  very  ! 

Alice.   (  Fiercely » )  Answer  me. 

Caleb.  Why,  as  well  as  old  Sloe  Juice's  wine  will  let  me,  I 
will.     This  is  Jerry  Treacle's  parlor ;  ha  ha  ! 

Alice.  (  With  wild  energy. )  It  must  be ;  she  gave  me  the 
letter ;  you  have  found  it ;  give  it  me. 

Caleb.    Give  you  what? 

Alice.  (  Almost  mad.  )  The  letter. 

Caleb.   (  Struggling  to  hiss  her. )  So  I  will,  by  word  of  mouth. 

Alice.  Back  !  you  grapple  with  a  tigress.  Back  !  fool — 
{Dashes  him  from  her — he  falls — she  rushes  out,  wildly  shrieking) 
my  brain  !  the  letter  !   Oh  !  mad !  mad  ! 

Caleb.  (Rolling  on  the  ground.)  She's  mad!  she'll  smash 
the  whole  of  Jeremy's  hothouse. 

Mrs  J.  (Rushing  in.)  What  is  this?  who  locked  me  in? 
Alice  !  Alice  ! 

Caleb.   Mrs  J  !  Mrs  J  ! 

Mrs  J.   Mr  Kit,  and  on  the  ground ! 

Caleb.    Topsy  turvy,  by  Jove. 

[She  assists  him  up  ;   he  gets  on  his  knees  ;  Jeremt^W* 
-L — ^  >.y   ffniffnff   with  liyhts,   enters ;   he  sees  them. 

Jer.  On  his  knees  to  lier  !  crim  con  !  pistols  !  actions  !  and 
bullets  ! 

Mrs  J.   (  Staggering. )  Oh  my  character,  my  reputation  ! 

Caleb.   Topsy  turvy,  by  Jove. 

[Mrs  J.  goes  into  a  fit  in  a  chair — Jeremy  stamps  about 
in  extreme  rage — Caleb  in  vain  trying  to  get  uj. 
-scene  closed  in. 


SCENE  III. — A  Retired  walk  or  avenue  in  Mr 
garden. 

Alice  enters  f.s.  greatly  agitated. 
Alice.    Stay,  stay,  Alice ;   why  do  you  fly  ?    will  rapidity  of 
action  calm  rapidity  of  thought — this  maddening  and  chaotic 
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whirl  ?  let  me  summon  my  firmness ;  the  top  of  ray  poor  heati 
seems  to  open  and  burn  ;  my  tongue  is  parched  and  swollen  to 
my  mouth  ;  yet  I  am  not  mad  ;  no,  no,  there  is  Jenkinson's 
house  and  there  the  spire  of  the  old  church — my  mother's  grave 
is  close  to  the  east  door ;  yonder  too,  is  my  own  little  garden 
and  Sparable's  weather- cock.  I  see,  I  recognise  and  I  remem- 
ber— my  senses  are  entire,  and  I  recollect  she  said  she  had  with- 
held the  letter  for  fear  I  should  not  finish  her  dress.  Cold 
hearted  selfish  woman  !  yet  I  did  not  read  the  letter,  no,  I 
could  not  have  forgotten  one  word  of  what  Harry  had  written  -^ 
•what  then  could  I  have  done  .w  ith  it  ?  I  will  return  to  the 
house,  procure  a  light  and  search— -Yes,  now,  now. 

[^  Going,  she  encounters  Collins  p.s.  ;  he  is  dressed  as  an 
itinerant  show  man  ;  he  wears  a  small  round  black 
patch  closely  pressed  on  one  eye,  but  very  pale,  and  bear- 
ing a  square  box  strapped  oji  his  shoulders ,-  he  puis 
out  his  hand,  silently  but  knowingly  impeding  her. 


Cad.  Jest  stay  von  minute,  young  'oman. 

Alice.  (  Striving  to  pass  eagerly.)  l  eant,  not  a  m/ment ;  Oh 
no. 

Cad.  (Seizing  her  wrist.)  But  yer  must,  no  mistake  about 
me ;  on  a  dark  night  in  a  lonesome  place,  I  'm  werry  like  a 
Emperor  in  my  borders. 

Alice.   (Alartned.)  Who  are  you? 

Cad.   Vhy  that 's  the  werry  question  the  beaks  axes  fust. 

Alice.   What — -what  do  you  want  ? 

Cad.  Why  what  are  you  trrmbling  for,  jest  like  a  aspin  leaf? 
there  a'nt  nothin  so  werry  unsightly  in  me,  I  take  it. 

Alice.    O  let  me  go,  let  me  go. 

Cad.   So  I  vill  when  I  gets  what  I  vant, 

Alice.    I  am  poor  ;   I  live  by  my  labor  ;    I  have  no  mone%'. 

Cad.  O  I  arnt  on  th:it  say,  bless  yer ;  it 's  only  natur  risin 
in  my  art  that 's  all ;  rmswer  me  truly  now,  and  stash  all  gam-' 
mon,  'cause  you  see  (opens  a  large  clasp  knife  — site  shudders.  ) 
look  up,  I  wont  have  no  faintin,  a'nt  that  Mister  Jeremy  Jen- 
kinson's house,  eh  ? 

Alice.    Yes. 

Cad.    He  's  been  a  getting  on,  ant  he  ? 

Alice.   I  believe — 

Cad.   I  suppose  he  's  got  some  of  the  stuff  by  him. 

AUee,   1  cannot  tell,  indeed,  indeed-^ 
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Cad.  Stand  still,  1  arnt  seen  him  since  the  night  the  Inn  was 
robbed. 

Alice.    Oh,  let  me  go  ! 

Cad.   Why,  my  dainty  von. 

Alice.  I  will  tell  you,.only  in  pity  let  me  go;  the  husband 
of  my  heart's  love,  left  me  on  that  night ;  Ihave  watched  and 
prayed  for  news  of  him,  every  moment  since  :  to-night  a  letter 
came  ;  I  opened  it,  but  my  heart  was  so  full,  I  could  'nt  read, 
and  it  fell,  and  I  became  insensible,  and  somehow  it  ^  lost. 

Cad.   (  Quickly. )  And  you  not  read  it  ?  ^MU-^-. 

Alice.  No,  not  a  word  ;  and  I  was  going  to  sea|ch  for  it, 
for  oh  !  I  would  lay  down  my  life,  my  soul  so  yearns  to  look  on 
his  dear  name  ;  let  me  go. 

Cad.  Ah  that  I  vill,  poor  thing  :  God  forgive  me  for  stop- 
pin  you  von  minute.  [  Crosses  to  », 

Alice,   {eagerly  rushes  off  p.  s.  )    Oh  bless  you,  bless  you  ! 

Cad.  Poor  little  thing;  Lord!  Lord!  I'm  quite  a^  war 
ment  in  a  gul's  way.  Yet  I  never  can  bear  to  do  nothing,  to 
make  the  sinivating  ci'eatures  cry— ^so  that's  my  brother's  house. 
I  was  obligated  to  bolt  ven  that  robbery  was  put  up  ;  I  thought 
they  might  suspect  a  gentleman  returned  from  Wan  Demons ; 
but  from  this  ere  werry  houi^\ae!ll  never  part,  never  no  more, 
dear  brother.  C— ■  \A/^^^  \Exit. 


SCENE  IV. — 'A  Room  in  the  Vomjloiver  Inn — -steps  lead  to 
doors  in  flat y  supposed  bed  rooms — a  unndow  l.  As  the  scent 
is  discovered,  Chrystai.  Baxter  is  seen  getting  through  it  j 
he  has  a  dark  lanthorn  and  a  wallet  or  hurse-bag — Jie  listens 
cautiously. 

Chrys.  Nobody  saw  ir.e  get  in.  This  window  were  built  on 
purpose  to  assist  an  industrious  man  ;  it  be  so  easy  to  get  out 
of  my  hay  loft  and  along  between  the  sloping  roofs.  I  found 
it  easy  three  years  ago  ;  before  the  stables  were  mine — ha,  ha  ! 
-i— that 's  the  door — under  the  bed  he  said — urn  !  (Listens.  )  if  he 
or  any  one  do  interrupt  me,  sooner  than  lose  my  character,  I  '11 
— (  Opens  large  knife. )  Ah,  character  be  all  in  this  world,  aye, 
aye  ;  here  's  the  bottle  of  turpentine,  and  the  tow  and  wood  ; 
and;;i  've  put  plenty  of  it  among  the  hay  ;  that  *s  right,  close  up 
to  the  wooden  wall ;  it  '11  do ;  no  suspicion  ;  fire  and  water  do 
hide  <">^ery  thing;   now  for  it. 

[He  after  listening,  stealthily  opens  centre  door,  and  exit 
into  Merriton's  btd^room.      A  momenVs  pause,  and  Job 
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Merriton    ascends    as    if  from    below   followed    by 
Hearton. 

Job.  Now,  now,  good  Master  Wilfred,  thee  may  speak ;  those 
noisy  soger  chaps  and  clod-hoppers  below,  I  dare  not  speak  of 
money  before'^tliey  ;  there,  sir,  there  it  be  in  that  room — my  room, 
all  safe,  all  right ;  only  twenty  pound  short : — Oh,  perhaps — . 
Eh — you  be  so  good — you  be  as  a  son  to  me — Eh — eh— it  be' 
only  twenty. 

Heart.  I  have  it  not  to  lend  you,  sir ;  I  would  to  heaven  I 
had ;  but  seeing  you  so  unhappy,  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  to 
say  that  one  way  has  just  struck  me. 

Job.  How  I  may  get  it?  O  tell  me,  tell  me.  (A  great  noise 
below  heard.  )  O  mercy  I  what  be  that  ?  (  Voices  and  noise  re- 
sumed. Voices  heard  to  call. )  Merriton,  Job  ^lerriton,  here 
here ! 

Heart.  Let  us  descend — strangers  have  arrived ;  Come,  come. 
l^They  exit.        Chrystal   instantly  appears  coming  from 
bed-room — he  has  a  canvas  bag  of  money  in  his  hand. 

Chrys.  I  thought  I  were  ruin'd,  but  -all 's  saie ;  Ha,  ha 
nearly  four  hundred  more  ;  quick,  quick  ;  I  've  placed  the 
candle  so  that  the  tow  and  turpentine — hark — now  to  set  fire 
to  the  hay  ;  ha,  ha  !  four  hundred — Good. 

[^Exit  through  window  ;  a  noise  nf  quarrelling  heard  and 
Job  enters  followed  by  Hearton,  Jeremy,  Mrs  J., 
and  two  Countrymen  with  Caleb  drunk. 

Jer.  You  're  a  constable — next  week  I  shall  bo  churchwarden 
— I  give  this  man  in  charge. 

Mrs  J^  For  what,  Mr  Jenkinson?  do  you  mean  to  insinuate 
any  thing  to  injure  my  spotless  name  ? 

Caleb.  O,  my  spotless  reputation  !  1,  the  best  dancing  mas- 
ter for  miles  round  I 

Jer.    1  insist. 

Caleb.  And  I  insist  —  Mr  Yard-measure  Jenkinson,  your 
wife 's  an  angel ;  and  Sloe  Juice,  the  wine  merchant's  cursed 
port,  turned  me  topsy-turvy  in  your  parlor. 

Jer.  But  I  have  proof — deep,  dreadful  proof — a  letter;  it  was 
too  dark  to  read  it. 

Heart.    Stay,  stay,  this  is  serious. 

Jer.    Serious,  I  believe  you. 

Mrs  J.  (  Sobbing.  )  It 's  all  a  hoax,  and  I  defy  him ! 

Cad.  (^ Heard  below.)  Up  the  stairs,  is  they  ? — come  a^ong. 
litttle  un. 
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Alice  rushes  in  followed  hij  Collins, 

Alice.  Oil,  madam,  you  are  here  ! — the  letter  ! — you  have  it 
• — do  not,  for  heaven's  sake,  deprive  me  of  it ! 

Heart.    Alice,  what  means— 

Mrs  J.  Wliy,  it  means,  Mr  Hearton,  that  this  wise  church- 
warden and  cheesemonger,  thlssapicent  enticer  of  widow  Jones, 
the  undertaker,  has  found  a  letter  she  dropped,  (Pointing  to 
Alice.  )  and  dares  accuse  me — 

Alice.  {Darting  to  him.)  Oh,  dear  sir,  give  it  me;  it  is  from 
Harry  ;  poor  Harry,  who  has  been  gone  three  years ;  I'  m 
sure  you  will  not  refuse  me,  sir. 

Jer.    I  do  n't  believe — 

Cad.    Yes,  yes  do.  * 

Jer.   I  tell  you  I  do  n't — not  one  word  ! 

Cad.  Yes,  yes,  do  every  vord — give  it  to  the  poor  thing,  dear 
brother,  and  ve  '11  never  part,  never  no  more. 

\_He  whispers  the  latter  part — Jeremy  staggers  nearly 
fainting — Cadger  takes  the  letter  and  gives  it  to  Alice, 
who  receives  it  with  rapture — she  hisses  it — is  about  to 
to  open  it — suddenly  recollects.  "[Ml]..  g^^  ^ery- 

Alice.  Uncle,  this  is  from  poor  Harry  ;  you  know  what  was  thingjteady 
said  when  I  was  accused  ;  't  was  said  I  robbed  you  for  him,  gndj  *" 
and  that  he  received  the  money,  and  then  left  me  for  ever ;  here 
is  contradiction  to  one  of  the  falsehoods.  Dear  uncle,  dear 
uncle,  do  you  believe  the  remainder  ?  I  'm  sure  you  cannot ; 
oh,  before  I  open  this  let  me  hear  you  say  so,  I  will  then  read 
it  all — you  shall  be  convinced  there  is  no  disguise  ;  and  here, 
dear  uncle,  here  are  my  savings,  and  the  presents  I  have  had 
from  poor  Miss  Ellen,  and  other  good  hearts  ;  there  are  only 
twenty  pounds  ;  but  it  will  help  you  to-morrow ;  you'  do  not 
believe  me  guilty,  nor  Harry,  do  you  ?  do  you,  dear,  dear, 
uncle?  ^ 

Job.  (Bursting  into  tears.)  No,  no,  dear  Alice;  I  were 
indeed  a  wretch  if  I  did.  [She  rushes  into  his  arms. 

Cad.   Embrace  your  wife,  and  never  quarrel  no  more. 

[Jeremy  in  agony  submits. 

Caleb.   You  're  a  good  fellow — embrace  me.  [Seizes  Cadger. 

Job.    I  have  all  the  money  now,  dear  niece — all,  all,  Hearton. 

Alice.  Now  I  am  blest,  indeed  ;  and  now  for  dear  Harry's 
letter. 

[  Kisses  and  opens  it  —  a  tremendous  noise  and  shouts  heard 
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below — a  glare  of  light  seen — peasants,  §*c.  msh  in—' 
Chrtstal  in  agitation  fulloios. 
Omnes.   What  has  happened  ? 
Chrys.-  The  inn  and  stables  be  a  fire. 
Job.   Ha  !  my  money,  my  money  ! 

[  Rushes  towards  bed  room. 

Chrys.    I  left  the  horse  bag  with  the  turpentine  :    I  shall  be 

discovered.    (Aside.)    Stay — stop,  old  man,  thee  '11  be  burned. 

[He  seizes  Job  7iear  the  door — they  struggle.  Job  calling 

out  "  My  tnoney  !  &c. " — both  enter — Jiames  seen  within. 

Alice.  (In  agony  rushing  up.)  My   poor  uncle  will  be  lost  I 

Oh,  save  him  !  save  him  ! 

[Hearton  seizes  and  draws  her  back — the  scene  falls  in 
and  discovers  the  whole  interior  inflames — Job  is  by 
his  box  holding  up  the  horse  bag — Chrystal  snatches 
it,  throws  it  into  the  flames — seizes  Job,  they  struggle,— ~ 
he  pushes  the  old  man,  who  falls — the  floor  sinks  with 
him — flames  rush  up — as  he  disappears,  Alice  wildlu 
screams — Chrystal  returns  through  the  fire — all  in 
confusion — Act  drop  falls  oil  the  Tableau. 


a 


END  OF  ACT  II. 
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SCENE  I. — Exterior  of  the  Cornflower  h  n — a  new  and  hand- 
same  modern  posting  house — the  house  of  Mr  Caleb  Kit  as  in 
Act  I. ,  the  dancing  board  taken  down,  the  windows  closed,  and 
a  large  placard,  on  which  is  written  "  To  let !  enquire  of 
Caleb  Kit,  Esq.,  Terpsicliore  Hall,"  conspicuous  over  the 
door — the  stage  and  the  adjoining  country  covered  with  snow. 

Cheystal  Baxter,  methodistically  dfessed  as  landlord,  conies 
from  the  house  r.,  followed  by  Collins  flashily  dressed  for 

riding,  rather  tipsy. 

CJirys.  Come  into  the  air,  fool ;  Caleb  himself  hath  taken 
possession  of  thee. 

Cad.  Right,  my  rum  un ;  he's  got  his  claws  on  my  flapper 
now.  [Points  to  Chrystal's  hand  on  his  arm. 

Chrys.    You  will  betray  yourself 

Cad.  No,  no,  old  sanctity  ;  that 's  not  the  rig  you  're  afeard 
on  ;  you  thinks  I  may  betray  you. 
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Chrys.   Speak  lower ;  the  voice  travels  so  in  frosty  air. 

Cad.   Then  vy  not  let  tne  stop  by  the  fire  ? 

Chrys.  You  are  so  careless  ;  the  company  might  catch  some 
u-ord you  might  endanger  my  character. 

Cad.   {LaugJiing.)  Your  character ?  ha,  ha  ! 

Chrys.  What  news  have  you  brought?  Knov\'  you  any- 
thing of  this  St  Leger  ? 

Cad.  St  Leger?  not  I !  I  knows  nothing  of  the  St  Legers, 
though  my  ancles  and  wrists  does  of  the  Darbys. 

Chrys.   Fool,  why  came  you  here  ?  1  told  you  never  to  come 

near. 

Cad.  I  knows  you  did,  my  vicked  un  .  but  now  I  tell  you, 
I  shall  ven  I  likes.     I  been  here  twice  before. 

Chrys.   When? 

Cad.   On  werry  memoriable  'casions.    I  'd  jest  returned  from 
my  inwoluntary  hexile  when  that  robbery  vas  put  up. 
' Chrys.   Ha!  f^*'^^- 

Cad.  Of  course  I  did  n't  stop  for  no  enquiries,  cos  vy_cos 
I  vas  n't  like  you,  a  man  of  character.      Ha,  ha  ! 

Chrys.    And  your  second  visit  ? 

Cad.  Vas  on  the  werry  night  the  ken  vas  dewoured  by  the 
raging  helement,  as  the  newspapers  says.  But  what's  this 
Leger,  eh,  old  sanctity  ? 

Chrys.  Drunken  sot!  you  have  forgotten  about  the  two 
Foreign  gentlemen  booked  to  come  down  in  the  coach  in  the 
name  of  St  Leger,  as  far  as  Nettleton,  with  a  hoard  of  money 
from  abroad— they  were  then  to  come  on  horseback. 

Cad.  {Regretfully.)  My  eyes  !  all  slipped  me.  I  jcastouch'd 
when  you  told  me— that  is  a  pity.  But  now,  my  tight  un, 
about  this  last  job— the  chap  vot  vas  to  get  the  gal's  fortin, 
and — 

Chrys.   Hush! 

Caleb  Kit  enters  u.e.r.  dress"  din  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and 
fatter GKOoyi  following — Caleb  is  in  elaborate  mourning. 

Caleb.  (Foppishly.)  You  will  promenade  the  horses  on  the 
road,  up  the  middle  and  down  again, — keep  them  warm,  sar. 

Groom.   Yes,  sir,  but  you  told  me  to  gallop  hard. 

Caleb.  Gallopade!  how  dare  you  mention  a  dancing  term  of 
me,  sir? 

Groom.   Me,  sir  ! — I  ! 

Caleb.   Yes,  you,  sar  ;— you— you  are  sniggering  —  now  go, 
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sir.  (£.T?7  Groom  u.E.R.) — such  impudence!  did  you  ever 
hear  the  like,  Baxter?  everybody,  forgetting  I  am  nove  a  gen- 
tleman, throws  the  dancing  school  in  my  teeth. 

Cad.    Great  shame,  sir  ! — I  'd  punish  the  whole  kit. 

Caleb.  ( Starting  and  eyeing  Collins. )  Kit  !  perhaps  you 
mean  to  insijlt  me,  sar  ? 

Chrys.  O  no,  I  'n-*  sure  not ;  a  wild  harum  scarum  youth, 
but  of  high  birth,  sir. 

[  Whispering  Calkb,  tcho,  quite  softened,  bows  to  Collins; 
he  returns  it  vulgarly  but  profusely. 

Cad.   Ve  vas  a  talking,  Squire,  of  this  ere  late  robbery. 

Caleb.  What,  the  robbery  of  poor  Hearton  ?  Ah,  Baxter, 
sad  thing  ! 

Chrys.  I  pity  him,  sir  ;  and  the  poor  young  lady.  Miss 
Ellen  ;  I  could  almost  cry  when  I  think  of  her  ;  quite  ruin'd, 
quite. 

Cad.  Almost  cry  !  I  should  like  to  see  a  praying  willain's 
tear;  summut  like  a  drop  of  akyfortus,  I  take  it;  clear  and 
cold  to  the  eye ;  but  werry  burning  and  destroying  to  what  it 
seems  to  moisten.  [Jside. 

Caleb.  Hem  !'  my  brother  magistrates — have  tliey  come  ? 
the  other  justices,  eh  ?  you  know  ice  are  to  meet  here  to-day  ; 
as  the  new  Town  Hall  isn't  finished;  we  are  to  form  a  set  here 
to  enquire  into  this  matter. 

Cad.    Robberies  is  frequent  about  here,  arnt  they,  Squire  ? 

Mr  lireiiiv  ^"^^^'    ^^^^^'  '       T^ 

Mrs  JeSmj-         Chrys.    Alas!  crime  I  fear  is  on  the  increase. 

Cad.  (Looking  at  CiiKYHTAu)  Yes,  in  spite  of  the  meetin 
ouses  and  them  as  goes  to  'em. 

Chrys.  Silence,  cur.  (Aside  to  Collins.)  Be  pleased  to  walk 
in,  sir  ;  jou  will  find  a  fine  fire  in  the  justice  room,/ 

Caleb.  I  shall  take  a  glass  or  two  of  wine — perhaps  you  will 
honor  me  by  selling  to  me. — Eh,  sir  ! 

[Boicing  to  Collins,  he  returning. 

Cad.  You  're  a  good  un.  Squire  ;  von  of  the  right  sort ;  so 
give  us  hands  across  on  it. 

Caleb.  (Drawing  back  offended.)  Hands  across,  sar!  I  can 
resent  insult ;  (  Goes  to  the  door. )  when  the  other  justices  of 
peace  arrive,  I  am  ready  for-  a  partner,  hem  ! 

\_E71ters  the  house  offended,  r. 

Chrys.   You  hear,  the  magistrates  are  to  be  here. 

Cad.   Veil,  the  beaks  vont  urt  us. 
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Chrys.  But  about  this  robbery? 

Cad.  Veil,  I  did  n't  do  it, — hark  ye  ;  its  made  a  good  gal, 
I  'nri  toM,  a  beggar,  and  a  fine  young  feller  jalmost  mad  at 
losing  it  for  her. 

Chrys.   It 's  a  great  pity. 

Cad.   (  Wliispering. )   Pity  !  let  'em  have  it  back. 

Chrys.  Are  you  mad?  you  surely  wouldn't  be  so  great  a 
fool. 

Cad.   Think  of  the  misery, — Vy,  it  makes  me  feel. 

Chrys.    So  did  the  whip  and  the  treadmill  ; — go  in, — go  in. 

Cad.    You  are  the  devil. 

Chrys.  Heaven  forbid  !  do  n't  mention  the  wicked  one  ;  go 
in, — go  m,  I  will  give  you  liquor,  and  gold,  and  a  new  job  ; 
go  in,  go  in. 

Cad.    Well,  well ;  on  your  head  the  crime  is. 

Chrys.  Indulge  your  pity  by  the  fire  ;  it 's  much  more  com- 
fortable to  be  tender  hearted  there,  than  shivering  here  in  the 
snow. 

Cad.  That 's  werry  true,  now :  though  some  how,  a  scene 
like  this  here  always  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  landscape  of  the 
world's  charity.  There's  enough  of  the  lilly  vite  material  here 
to  make  arts  for  a  whole  benevolent  society. 

Chrys.   (  With  a  sneer.  )   Quite  a  philosopher. 

Cad.  (^Fiercely  seeing  him.)  No  ;  though  I  'm  a  larceny  cove, 
cracksman,  gemman  of  the  road,  or  any  other  title  you  chuse 
to  give  a  thief,  I  amt  a  philosopher,  cos  vy — I  feel  I  've  got  a 
art.  I  do  n't  like  misery  myself,  and  I  can't  abide  it  in  others. 
A  woman's  tears  worse  nor  pison  to  me ;  and  so  as  I  amt  got 
many  wirtues,  vhy  I  holds  my  tongue  about  the  article.  You 
trade  in  a  different  way  ;  you  've  got  a  sham  stock  of  the  com- 
modity, and  draws  largely  on  the  show  you  makes  of  it ;  but, 
von  day,  my  covey,  von  of  your  bills  will  be  dishonor'd — there  '11 
be  a  run  on  your  character  varehouse,  the  contents  will  be  found 
hempty  kivers,  and  all  the  conjined  sanctity  of  your  snuffling 
set  vont  be  able  to  save  you  from  immortal  smash  :  there 's  the 
pictur  I  draws  for  you — with  a  gallows  in  the  distance,  by  way 
of  enlivening  the  prospect.  [Enters  house  k. 

Chrys.  The  gallows  is  n't  in  the  distance  with  you  fool ;  yet, 
should  he  be  taken,  how  to  save  myself  if  he  discloses  !  I  only 
went  to  meeting  once  last  day :  I  must  go  every  time — keep 
that  up — I  have  not  trusted  him  beyond  those  two  last  things 
on  the  road.     He  shall  take  for  his  share  the  few  notes  I  took 
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from  Hearton  ;  they  may  be  traced — the  bulk  of  the  property 
is  in  jewels — I  must  quit  this  place  when  all  has  died  over — 
not  now,  no — I  must  again  seek  for  the  pocket  book  I  lost  in 
the  scuffle — the  sudden  fall  of  snow  has  hidden  it — there  is  no- 
thing in  it  but  a  close  description  of  this  fellow,  and  of  Avis, 
my  London  accomplice — no  one  has  ever  seen  me  with  it — 
there  is  nothing  in  it  can  point  to  me — no,  I  am  safe — I  always 
think  of  the  lesson  of  our  worthy  preacher  "  Out  of  their  own 
mouths  shall  be  proven" — ^ha,  ha !  all  safe  ;  safe,  yes,  yes. 

{^Enters  house. 

Mr  Jeremy  enters  with  Mrs  J,  muffied  up. 

Mrs  J.   Do  n't  hurry  so  perdigiously.  /H* 

Mrs  J.  I  shall,  ma'am  ;  I  've  the  natural  warm  feelings  of  a 
man  in  me,^  ma'am,>and  I  don't  want 'em  frozen  into  icicles  :' 
You  see  there.>  [^Looking. 

Mrs  J.  (  Surprised. )  Where  ? 

Mr  J.   There,  do  n't  be  pretending  innocence,  there. 

[^Seizing  her  arm  and  pointing. 

Mrs  J.  ( Screaming. )  Mercy  on  me,  Mr  J.  !  you  brute  ! 
what  do  you  take  my  arm  for  that  you  pinch  it  so  ? — do  you 
think  I  've  got  no  feelings  ? 

Mr  J.  (  Tragically  heating  his  bosom.  )  Do  you  thing  /  liave  n't 
got  none  ?  / 

Mrs  J.   He 's  mad,  mad  !  """"^CL 

Mr  J.   That  uninhabited  house  arnt  got  nobody  Uving  in  it. 

Mrs  J.   Well. 

Mr  J.  If  it  had,  and  he'd  a  been  the  individual,  you  'd  si 
walk'd  quick  enough  to  get  here. 

Mrs  J.   You  're  a  fool — I  wish  I  'd  never  left  the  Old  Bailey. 

Mr  J.   You  'd  ha  been  turned  off  there  before  now. 

Mrs  J.  Monster  !  I  understand  your  vile  insinuations  !  in  the 
the  first  place,  did  n't  he,  he  you  speak  of,  marry  the  rich  widow 
Grains  the  brewer? 

Mr  J.  Yes. 

Mrs  J.  Then  dare  you  insinuate  any  thing  against  my  fair 
immaculate  fame  with  a  married  man  ? 

Mr  J.   No. 

Mrs  J.   What  do  you  mean  then  ? 

Mr  J.  You  know — ah,  crokydile — you  know  his  fat  wife  i;^ 
gone  dead,  buried,  and  he  's  a  widow.  You  smile — you  dare 
to  look  pleased  ;   I  '11  be  revenged. 
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Mrs- J.  And  so  will  I,  sir — I  '11  be  divorced — separate  main- 
tsunaiice — damages  for  injured  innocence :  you  dare  not  tell 
Mr  Caleb  this. 

Mr  J.  Dare  not !  oh,  how  I  wish  our  Anti-nudity  Tepid  and 
Cold  Bath  Club  was  down  here  ;  why,  I  challenged  every  one 
of  its  members. 

Mrs  J.    Pooh,  pooh  ! 

Mr  J.  Pooh,  pooh  !  oh,  (  With  the  resignation  of  despair. ) 
it 's  all  over  now :  a  woman  that  would  pooh,  pooh  to  her  hus- 
band. 

Mrs  J.   I  know  you  challenged  the  club. 

Mr  J.   (  Running  to  her  triumphantly. )  There,  madam. 

Mrs  J.    But  it  was  id  swim  across  the  New  River. 

Mr  J.   Oh,  o£     /     /     ^ 

QnvA^TSi^mit^Jfjm,  Housi 

Chrys.   Squire  ^aleb  Kit  desires  your  worship's  company. 

Mrs  J.  He  shall  vindicate  me,  he  shall ;  I  '11  seek  him  : 
t'ome,  sir,  come  and  prove  your  words.  [  Rushes  into  house  o.  v. 

Chrys.   Will  you  walk  in,  sir  ? 

Mr  J.  No,  sir,  I  wont  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  man; 
I  wont  hold  no  converse  with  him ;  (Chrtstal  going.  )  but  you 
need  n't  tell  him  so  ;  you  are  a  religious  man  and  would  n't 
provoke  quarrels  :  mix  me  a  glass  in  the  little  back  bar  by 
myself,  and  I'll  come  in.  (^E.vit  Chrystal  into  house  o.p.  ) 
X  '11  appeal  to  the  law  ;  but  the»  that  separate  maintainance  ; 
surely  they  wouldn't  allow  her  more  than  — eh,  a  pound,  or 
thirty  shillings  a  week  ;  um,  if  they  should — ha,  then  about  my 
own  rights.  I  'm  like  a  raging  lion  when  I  think  on  it ;  all 
fight  and  courage  from  top  to  toe  :  she  's  telling  him  now ; 
perhaps  he '11  come  out  here — perhaps  he  will — I'll  not  de- 
mean myself  by  a  blackguard  contention,  no  how,  nor 
n't  break  my  country's  laws  with  pistols — no,  fio  how 
coming  ;   I  wont  stav  to  disgiaco  myself;  no,  no  how. 

[Hurries  off  the  opposite  way 
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SCENE  1 1 .  —  jXlffml^  of  Alice's  habitation — she  is  discovered 
preparing  her  dinner — old  Merriton  weak  and  ill  p  sitting 
wrapped  vp  andhandcqcd  b?/  the  fire.         jfy  ,       ^iU^  j. 

Alice.    ( Spreading  her   veat    tdbleclotit)    1    will    prepaiL-    t 
<3inner,  dear  uncle,  and  strive  to  make  every  thing  as  cheerfu 
as  I  can.      When  poor  Jtliss  Ellen  wakes,  she  may  be  induced 
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to  eat  a  morsel ;   I  'm  sure  it  looks  very  nice,  do  n't  it,  dear 
uncle  ?  [Fondling  him. 

Job.  {Querulously.)  Don't,  don't — you  hurt  me;  don't 
touch  me  !  do  you  mind,  girl  ? 

Alice.    I  will,  dear  uncle  ;   I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you. 

Job.  { Softened.')^ o,  no,  I  'm  sure  you  didn't — I  'm  an  un- 
grateful old  man ;  but  you  forgive  me  when  pain  makes  me 
cross  to  you. 

Alice.  Forgive !  I  never  feel  that  I  have  any  thing  to  for- 
give ,  can  I  be  angry  with  you,  you  who  protected  my  early 
years,  and  fed  and  clothed  me  ? 

Job.  Hush,  hush  ;  I  turned  you  out  of  doors  ;  I  branded 
you  with  a  prison  and  a  trial ;  I  ruined  your  fame,  name,  and 
spotless  fame ;  and  I  refused  to  give  you  a  morsel :  I  am  an 
old  wretch, 

Alice.  (  Strining  to  be  cheerful. )  Uncle,  uncle,  fie  !  fie !  you 
must  n't  fib. 

Job.  I  did  all  this  to  you,  yet  you  work'd  early  ahd  late  to 
lend  me  your  savings, 

Alice.    Do  n't  speak  of  it,  do  n't. 

Job.  I  will ;  and  then,  at  the  hazard  of  j-our  life,  you  rushed 
into  the  fire,  and  dragged  my  worthless,  seared,  maimed,  car- 
case from  it — you  've  nursed  me — giving  your  little  pallet  to 
me,  and  slept  upon  the  floor :  you  are  thin,  for  you  forego 
food  to  procure  me  a  doctor — you  are  ragged  for  you  have  sold 
your  clothes  to  procure  me  restoratives.  Alice,  I  am  not  blind  ; 
my  more  than  daughter,  I  have  watched  all  this, 

Alice.  {On  her  knees  by  hia  side.)  D>iar  Uncle,  what  do  I 
want  with  clothes?  I  never  feel  inclined  to  |^o  out  ;  so  that  I 
see  7J0U  recover — so  that  I  feel  your  fearful  burns  are  healing,  I 
am  happy.  Besides,  dear  uncle,  Harry  will  yet  come  home; — 
though  his  dear  letter  was  lost  to  me — burned  before  I  had  read 
it.  I  have  yet  a  morsel  of  it  saved  ;  see,  see — (  Takes  a  half 
burnt  scrap  from  her  bosom  arid  unfolds  it.  Reads. )  *'  Ever 
true  to  my  own  Alice,  by  time  or  distance  still  unchangeable. 
Yours  affectionately, — Harry  Hammerton."  There  it  is,  dear 
Uncle  ;  bless  him — I  'm  happy  though  tears  are  in  my  eyes — 
though  my  heart  has  been  wearing  away  with  a  hope  ever 
struggling  not  to  die — bless  him  !  bless  him  ! 
Hearton  enters — his  appearance  is  pale  and  haggard — his  arm 
is  in  a  slitig — Alice  motions  silence  to  him. 

Hearton.   {In  a  whisper.)  Is  she  here  then  ? 
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Alice.  Yes,  there  ;  ( Pointing. )  She  is  sleeping,  poor  thing ; 
she  cried  herself  off — but  sit  down,  Mr  Wilfred;  how  pale  you 
look  !  why  did  you  venture  out,  so  badly  wounded  as  you  are  ? 

Heart.  I  have  master'd  the  faintness  arising  from  loss  of 
blood ;  and  as  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  to  enquire 
into  particulars  of  the  robbery,  it  is  my  duty  to  attend  ;  call- 
ing at  Miss  Mordaunt's  and  finding  her  out,  I  supposed  she — 

Alice.  Might  be  here  ;  yes  !  she  is  here,  and  has  been  griev- 
ing more  for  your  wounds  than  her  loss  of  property. 

Jol).    Could'  you  not  recognize  the  robber? 

Heart.  No  !  it  was  dark  ;  I  heard  his  horse's  feet,  I^aw  the 
outline  of  a  tall  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  as  he  passed  me, 
I  received  a  pistol  ball  which  struck  me  from  my  horse ;  my 
arm  was  broken^  the  fall  stunned  me,  and  on  recovering  my 
senses,  I  found  I  had  been  rifled  ;  a  heavy  snow  had  fallen,  and 
all  trace  of  the  robber  and  would  be  murderer  had  vanished. 

Alice.  I  wish  my  uncle  fiad  the  twenty  pounds  he  borrowed 
of  you  to  repay  you  now,  Mr  Wilfred  ;  but,  somehow,  I  feel 
there  will  come  a  time. 

Job.   There  will,  girl ;  there — • 

Chkystal  enters  n.o.v.ftat  at  hack. 

will ;  pray  with  me,  Alice,  that  the  cruel  robbe*,  who  de- 
stroyed your  uncle  and  yourself — and  he  who  has  now  ruth- 
lessly ruined  two  young  and  noble  hearts,  may  soon  from  the 
laws  of  their  country,  meet  the  doom  they  merit ;  pray — 

Clirys.  {Abruptly  coming  forward.)  Master  Hearton,  the 
magistrates  are  at  my  house. 

Job.  Ah,  Chyrstal !  you  are  a  strict  man,  your  prayers  will 
be  heard ;  pray  with  us,  that  the  accursed  robber  and  destroyer 
may  soon  be  discovered. 

Chrys.  (  Agitated.  )  The  magistrates  be  a  wanting  you. 

Heart.   I  attend  them. 

Job.  (  Excitedly. )  Pray,  Chrystal,  that  the  villain  !  the  robber, 
may  be  found  !  may  b_*  hung  !  may  die  amidst  the  curses  of  all 
honest  folks  !  dost  thee  hear  ?  pray — 

[Chrtstal  retains  the  sanctity  of  his  appearance,  till  he 
has  bowed  Hkarton  out  of  the  Cottage,  he  then  turns 
on  Merriton,  and  with  brutal  fierceness  speaks. 

Chrys.    Hold  thee  damn'd  tongue  ! 
Alice.    How  ! 
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Chrys.  (  Changing  his  manner. )  For  daraii*d  it  will  be,  if  you 
be  so  uncharitable. 

Job.    Charitable  to  the  wretch  who  destroyed  me  ? 

Chrys.  Hush !  I  didn't  come  to  hear  you  complain,  but  to 
^^^  propose  how  I  might  restore  you. 

Job.    How  ! 

Chrys.  Alice  knows ;  I  gave  her  from  last  Sunday  till  to-day 
to  think  of  it. 

Alice.  And  I  have  thought  of  it ;  and  I  will  work  on  night 
and  day — work  contentedly.  I  can  earn  enough  to  support  my 
uncle  and  myself,  and  he  will  be  content  too — so  I  am  happy  ; 
will  you  not,  uncle,  will  ybu  not  ? 

Joh.   I  will,  my  poor  child,  I  will. 

Chrys.  Then  he  shall  be  content  in  a  gaol,  for  there  I  '11  send 
him,  if  you  refuse  to  marry  me  ;  yes  !  send  him  this  very  hour  ; 
I  lent  twenty  pounds,  mayhap  he  has  forgotten  it. 

Alice.   Oh  no  !  you  would  not  be  so  merciless  ! 

Chrys.  Would  I  not  ?  and  this  cottage  happens  to  be  mine 
too,  is  that,  forgotten  ?  there 's  some  rent  not  paid,  I  take  it ; 
mayhap  you  can  work  and  be  happy  in  the  open  air,  for  out  you 
turn. 

Alice.   Oh,  villain ! 

Chrys.  Do  you  hear,  old  man?  mayhap  an  old, cripple 
like  you  wont  die  in  a  gaol  ?    and  mayhap  she  who  robbed  you — 

Alice.   Liar ! 

Chrys.  She  who  robbed  you,  and  brought  you  to  it,  wont 
\  be  guilty  of  your  murder?  t 

„,     P^  1  Alice.   Heartless  wretch,  no !  '*f4l  — 

Clump  L  pa-  •-  L 

per  —  JWet         Chrys.   And  mayhap  the  world  wont  say  so  ?  I 

—Colli  is!^        Alice.   No  !    it   dares  not ;  it   is   not  so   madly   foolish — it 
cannot  think  so — 't  is  not  in  nature  ;  yes  !  I  forgot,  it  thinks 
you  religious  and  humane. 
Chrys.   Will  you  consent  ? 
Alise.   No  ! 

Chrys.  Indeed!  (Seizes  oZd  Mkrriton  roughly.)  will  you 
to  gaol,  old  man  ? 

Job.   (  Rising  firmly  erect. )  Yes  !  to   gaol ;  to  die — to  rot — 

before  I'd  see  my  innocent  poor  lamb,  the  prey  of  such  a  savage 

wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  ;   I  'm  ready — take  me — ready — strong 

— ready.  \^Falls  backwards  exhausted  in  his  chair. 

Chrys.    Do  you  see  that  ?  that  be  your  work. 

Alice.   No,  villain  !   it  is  yours. 
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Chrys.  {Advancing.)  If  he  dies  I  '11  drag  him  there. 

Alice.  (  Seizing  a  knife  from  the  table. )  You  shall  die  if  you 
lay  finger  on  him. 

Chrys.  (  leaking  pistol  from  his  pocket — after  a  pause. )  I 
would  soon  settle  that. 

Alice.  {Almost fainting.)  I  would  proclaim  you  to  the  world. 

Chrys.  Indeed ;  and  who  would  believe  what  was  said  by  a 
suspected  character  like  you,  when  you  spoke  against  a  man  ol 
my  known  reputation  ?  no  one — they  would  laugh  you  to  scorn 
— you  are  without  a  mistress. 

Ellen.  (  Coming  calmly  from  room  at  back,  p.s. )  No,  she  is 
not,  Chrystal  Baxter ;   I  have  heard  all. 

Chrys.  Damnation  !  (  Recovering. )  I  hope  you  have,  young 
lady — you  then  heard  the  good  I  proffered  —  humbled  my- 
self to  ask — nay,  even  threw  aside  my  nature  so  far  as  Jo 
threaten,  that  I  might  force  her,  for  her  own  good,  into/comfort 
and  plenty.      You  have  heard  all  this.  "^Tt"** 

Ellen.   I  have  heard  enough  to  convince  me  you  ar*  a  heart-    ^jg 
less,  cruel  man;  who,  (under  the  mask  of  sanctity)  regard  nei-    locketYmin 
ther  the  dictates  of  humanity,  nor  the  tender  pleadings  of  pity. 

'T  is  such  as  you,  sir,  who  give  the  irreligious  cause  to  suffer 
at  the  doctrines  of  the  church  ; — and  I  feel  that  she  could  do 
no  better  service  to  society  than  to  unmask  so  base  and  danger- 
ous a  character, 

Chrys.  Really,  a  very  pretty  sermon  from  a  beggar.  Miss  ; 
ha,  ha,  ha !  1  'm  pretty  well  revenged,  though :  as  for  the 
others,  I  'II  send  the  bailiffs  down  at  once  ;  yea,  the  Philistines 
shall  come  upon  them  ;  ha,  ha !  (Aside.)  You  will,  perhaps, 
pay  the  money  they  owe.  Miss  Mordaunt  ?  I  will  send  a  gen- 
tleman, quite  a  gentleman ;  ha,  ha  !  good  morning.  [Exit  d.  in  r. 

Ellen.   Alice,  cheer  up,  he  is  gone. 

Alice.  (Faintly.)  Look  to  my  uncle  ;  they  will  drag  him  to 
prison. 

Ellen.   No,  no  ;   Baxter  will  never  be  so  cruel. 

Ali:;e.  Ah,  you  do  not  know;  I  have  had  strange  thoughts 
V  Heaven  forgive  me  !)  about  that' man  :  do  you  mark  how  he 
has  risen,  as  it  were,  out  of  every  misfortune  of  my  uncle's — 
ha  !  (A  sudden  thought.  )  she  has  promised  me  often — I  can  but 
try —  (Aside.)  Uncle,  I  will  soon  return — Miss  Ellen  will  stay 
with  you  till  then— I  am  going  to  a  friend — they  shall  not 
drag  you  to  prison  :  you  will  stay,  will  you  not,  dear  madam  ? 
A   something  whispers  me   I  shall  succeed  :  oh,  if  I  should, 
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how  grateful  will   I  be  ;    how  I  will     work    to  repay  her I 

wont  be  long — great  Heaven,  I  pray,  assist  me  ! 

[  Puts  on  her  bonnet,  8fc.  during  the  above,  and  hurries 
out  n.  in  f. 

Job.  (  Tremblingly.)  Has  she  gone? 

Ellen.   She  will  soon  return,  sir. 

Job.  Do  n't  believe  it,  don't  believe  it ;  she  finds  I  must  go 
to  a  prison,  and  she  wont  be  longer  troubled  with  me, 

EUen.    She  has  not  deserved  this,  Mr  Merriton. 

Job.  Deserved  it — no,  don't  look,  don't  speak  kindly  to  me, 
a  wretch,  ungrateful  and  imthankful.  Oh,  what  has  pain  and 
misfortune  made  of  me  !  yet  it  do  seem  scarcely  possible  she 
can  be  so  kind  to  one  who  so  ill  used,  and  doubted,  and  in- 
jured her — hark  !  they  be  coming :  yes,  I  do  see  the  gaol  door 
—hark  ! 

Ellen.  Do  n't  alarm  yourself  so  :  perhaps  it  is  Alice  return- 
ing- 

Job.  No,  no,  I  do  hear  the  clank  of  a  prison  in  their  very 
tread ;  cold,  and  stormy,  and  heartless  :  they  be  stopped  at  the 
door — let  'em   come  ;   they  must  let  me  out  when  I  be  dead. 

The  door  opens  and   Clump   and  Billet   enter — they    look   all 
round,  then  Clump  calls  without. ' 

Clump.   T'young  lass  beant  here. 

Cad.  (  Without. )  All 's  right,  my  reg'lar — I  'm  with  you  ; 
(Enters.)  but  here's  another  on 'em.  I  cant  abide  it;  I 
hopes,  ma'am,  you  vont  offer  no  unpleasant  obstructions  to  the 
werry  unpleasant  business  we  've  come  about  in  this  singular 
xmpleasant  manner. 

Ellen.   What  is  it,  sir? 

Cad.   Why,  you  see,  I  'm  not  much  used  to  it,  ma'am  ;    that 
made  me  particklar  about  Alice  being  here  :    I  do  n't  know  how 
it  is,  but  vhen  a  man  's  got  a  nasty  job  in  hand,  he  do  n't  like 
the  eye  of'voman,  even  a  strange  'un,  to  be  upon  him. 
Job.   Thee  be  come  to  take  me  to  a  prison. 

Cad.  Well,  that  's  very  good  as  a  guess,  old  un. 
Job.  Thee,  Jacob  Ckmip,  came  a  poor  sick  beggar  to  Heath- 
field,  and  I  took  pity  on  thee  looks,  and  gave  thee  a  bed,  and 
broths,  and  a  doctor,  till  thee  got  well,  and  a  home  and  em- 
ployment afterwards,  till  grub  the  lawyer  gave  thee  a  shilling 
or  two  more,  and  now  thee  be  come  to  take  me  to  prison. 
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Cad.  (  To  Clump.)  My  eyes,  but  you're  a  nice  un.  Jest 
the  very  stuff  what  they  makes  bailiffs  of. 

Clump.    Dooty,  master,  dooty — do  yours,  read  that  ! 

[Gives paper  to  Cadger. 

Cad.  What,  me  remain  here  and  take  the  poor  things'  cheers 
and  tables,  for  rent ! — if  I  do  I  am  blessed  !  Oh,  I  sees  I 
must  put  a  stop  to  these  here  wagaries :  take  the  old  gemman 
to  gaol,  Mr  Gratitude — I've  a  word  or  two  for  preaching — 
ChFystal  shall  soon  bring  him  back.  *^[flft    _ 

Ellen.  Will  you  though,  good  stranger  ?  will  you  ?•  Heaven 
will  bless  you  for  it ! 

Cad.  (  Starting  from  her.  )  Do  n't  touch  my  hand,  miss  ;  I's 
arnt  worthy  ;  I  mean  it  arnt  a  werry  clean  un.  Heaven  bless 
me :  Lord  love  you — I  'm  afeard  1  'm  too  far  gone  for  that 
— a  bad  fellow,  miss,  werry ;  why,  the  old  man's  asleep, — or 
dead — no — a  bit  of  a  faint :  take  him  out  gently  into  the  gar- 
den for  air,  then  across  the  field  is  the  shortest  way — there, 
gently,  gently — come  along,  miss  ; '  we  '11  soon  have  all  right 
again,  that  we  will ;  gently,  gently. 

[Mebritox  is  carried  off  a.  hy  the  men  Ellen  supporting 
him — Collins  directing — the  door  opens  and  a  stranger 
in  a  rich   oriental  garb   appears — he   enters,  followed 
■     hy  Jeremv — the  stranger  is  Harrv  Hammerton. 

Har.   (  Looking  round.  )  You  are  sure  this  is  the  house,  sir  ? 

Jer.  Quite  sure  :  I  wonder  who  he  is  i  (  Aside. )  He  carries 
no  rhubarb  box. 

Har.  Bless  the  hearthstone  and  roof  tree  of  her  dwelling,  my 
poor  girl !  I  could  kiss  every  plank  in  the  neatly  scrubbed 
floor. 

Jer.  What  an  odd  man ! — blesses  the  hearthstone :  Avhat 
would  he  do  to  the  scrubbing  brushes,  since  he  admires  the 
clean  floor  ?  [Aside. 

Har.  My  heart  is  bumping  up  and  down  in  my  bosom  like 
an  engine's  piston.  Dear  Alice — she  has  felt  poverty,  eh  ? — 
and  how  did  it  come  on  her,  eh  ? 

Jer.    If  you  mean  Alice  Gray,  she  has  indeed  been  poor. 

Har.    What  began  it  ? 

Jer.   She  was  t  ried  for  a  robbery,  and — 

Har.  (Darting  at  him.)  Robbery?  liar!  (Shaking  him.) 
Oh,  I  wish  I  had  you  where  I  have  come  from,  I  'd  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  the  skin  off  the  soles  of  your  feet, 
though  I  had  to  bastinado  you  myself. 
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Jer.  (Frightened — adjusting  his  dress.)  'Pon  my  word,  I  'ra 
much  obliged,  Mr  What  's-yer-name  ;  but  I  'm  a  magistrate, 
and  we  allow  no  sole  and  heel  skinning  here,  except  amongst 
the  fishes :    it 's  true,  however — she  ivas  tried  and  acquitted. 

Har.    Of  course  ;    I  knew  that. 

Jer.   Oh,  you  did  ;  then  why  did  you  say  she  was  n't  tried  ? 

Har.    Go  on  ;  what  next  ? 

Jer.  Why,  then  she  took  to  sewing,  till  her  uncle  was  sewed 
up  by  having  his  house  burnt  down  ,  since  then  she's  been  glad 
to  do  any  kind  of  hard  work  to  support  the  old  cripple. 

Har.  Bless  her,  bless  her  !  her  pretty  little  fingers  have  al 
got  horny  and  hard,  eh  ?  I  '11  love  'era  better  than  all  the  digets 
of  a  duchess.     Well? 

Jer.     Well,  well,   that 's   all ;    excepting   that   they  've   got 
poorer  and  poorer  every  day.      I  've  often  seen  her  go  with  a 
bundle  into  Ticket  the  Pawnbroker's,  and  come  without  one. 

Har.   Poor   girl !    So  you  've  got  a  pawnbroker's,    eh, 
Heathfield  ? 

Jer.    Oh,  bless  you,  we  've  improved  every  way. 

Har.  Improv'd,  do  you  call  it  ?  I  might  have  be*n  sure 
there  was  a  pawnboker's,  though,  for  I  saw  a  fine  white  fronted 
house,  with  a  large  lamp,  and  the  word  Gin  in  large  letters  in 
its  window — and  three  brass  plates  with  the  names  of  lawyers 
on  them.  Three  lawyers  and  a  gin  palace, — a  pawnbroker's  is 
a  necessary — 

Jer.  And  my  late  establishment,  with  a  large  golden  sheep 
hanging  over  the  door, — did  you  see  that? — kept  now  by  young 
Mr  Jones,  a  widow's  son,  a  handsome  youth,  supposed  to  be 
like  me.     Why,'  what  are  you  about? 

[During  the  above,  Hakky  has  seated  himself  at  the  fa- 
ble, and  commences  eating  heartily. 

Har.  About  !  why,  clapping  on  more  fuel :  we  engineers 
know,  that  to  keep  the  steam  up,  the  furnace  must  be  fed. 

Jer.    You  are  an  engineer  tlicn  ? 

Har.  I  am  ;  I  was  a  smith — ran  away  from  a  cruel  creditor 
— went  to  sea — in  Egypt,  attracted  the  Pasha's  notice,  by  repair- 
ing an  engine,  which  then  working  one  of  his  military  supply 
l)ur]}oses — no  other  workmen  near — became  of  great  value  ; 
he  e  mployed  me  ashore — made  a  Bey  of  me — and  installed  me 
his  principal  engineer — showered  gold  and  presents  on  me-— till 
at  last,  a  poor  runaway  smith  is  enabled  to  come  home  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  merry  England. 
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Jer.  Allow  me  to  wish  you  joy,  sir  ;  and  I  have  an  idea  a  bit  of 
meat 's  a  rarity  in  this  house.  (Aside.)  I '11  just  step  into  the 
garden,  and  see  if  any  of  the  folks  is  in  the  way.  [^Exit  k. 

ffar.  So  my  pretty  Alice  has  drooped  in  the  world  ;  cruel ! 
cruel  !  not  to  write  to  me — ha  !  (  Seeing  picture. )  as  I  live,  my 
picture  !  (  Starts  up,  aiid  snatches  it. )  Yes  !  't  is  me  ;  she  thinks 
of  me  then — dear  Alice — .you  sometimes  looked  on  this,  and 
sighed  for  him,  who  was  toiling  under  a  hot  sun,  with  the 
plague  hio  next  door  neighbor,  that  he  might  earn  competence 
for  you.  Here  is  the  locket  you  prized  so  ;  it  has  always  lain 
with  your  dear  portrait  on  my  heart ;  I  will  tie  it  round  this» 
now,  that  you  may  guess  your  faithful  Harry  is' near  you. 
(  Ties  it  on  miniature,  and  hangs  it  up. )  I  told  her  in  my  letter 
how  I  got  it,  so  when  she  sees  it,  she  will  Jcnow  I  am  re- 
turned ;  I  cant  stop  here  I  must  scour  the  village  through,  till 
I  find  her  ;  where  is  Hearton  ?  or  Baxter  ?  or  Caleb  ?  some  of 
them  will  lead  me  to  her ;  I  shall  go  mad,  if  I  am  more  delayed  ! 
my  own  Alice,  what  will  be  her  joy  when  she  sees  me — what 
my  triumph,  when  I  face  my  old  oppressors — my  poor  dead 
father's  creditors — as  I  tell  down  the  full  sum  to  each,  with  the 
just  and  honest  interest — I  shall  feel  prouder  than  an  emperor  ! 
and  the  story  of  my  struggles  shall  incite  the  heart  of  youth  to 
industry,  when  I  am  cold  and  mouldering  in  the  grave  ;  Alice  I 
dear  Alice  !  now  for  thee  and  love.  \^Exit  o.p. 

Alice  enters  hurriedly,  her  appearance  is  jaded,    she  throws  her- 
self quickly  into  a  seat. 

Alice.    I  can  find  her  nowhere,   nor   him   either;   I  hav( 
one  else  I  can  ask,  and  the  poor  old  man  is  in  a  cold  dunge 
He  will  die,  yes,  die  and  curse  me,  and  I  might  have  saved  '""i-V-^I^ 
— my  poor  mother's  brother,  whom   she   loved   so    dearly— -f"^^"^ 
might  have  saved   him,   and  I   would   not ;   how — ah  !  marry' 
Cbrystal ;  my  flesh  creeps  on  my   bones,   when    I   name  him  ; 
marry — desert  my  Harry,  and  •wed  a  being  I  loathe — loathe — 
oh,  let  me  die  at  once  !  (  Bursts  into  tears — after  a  moment's  pause 
endeavors  to  master  her  emotion.  )  1  know  not  what  to  do  ;  but  for 
the  poor  old  man's  sake,  I   must   forget  my   own   insults ;  yes, 
yes  !  I  was  wicked  to  wish  to  die  while   he  is  in  a  prison,  with 
no  one  to  take  him  a  morsel  of  food — time  will  prove  my  inno- 
cence— I  will  hope — I  will  hope  yet ;   I  will  take  him  his  dinner 
to  the  gaol,  he  said  he  was  hungry,  and —  (  Starts  on  seeing  the 
table. )  gone,  gone  !  the  only  food  we  had  ;   Oh,  this  is  cruel  ! 
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what — what  can  I  do  ?  he  will  starve  before  my  eyes,  and  J  can 
save  him ;  yes,  I  will  not  think — but  Heaven  will  forgive  me, 
for  praying  for  death,  before  1  leave  the  church  ;  Harry,  should 
you  ever  come  back,  then  you — ha  ! 

[Stands  for  a  moment  transfixed,  as  at  the  mention  of 

Harry's  name — she  raises  her  eyes  to  theportrait,  and 

sees  the  locket — she  passes  her  hand  across  her  et/es,  and 

looks  again,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  her  senses. 

The  locket !  my  mother's  locket!  (Darts  to  it,  and  clutches  it.) 

it  is ;   what  thought  flashes  like  a  lightning  stroke   across  my 

brain  ?  (  Speaks  rapidly.  )  this  was  locked   up   with  my  uncle's 

money  and  was  stolen  with  it ;   it  may  point  the  thief,  it  may — 

( Pauses  to  think. )  I  '11  fly  to  a   Magistrate  ;  yes,  it   will  clear 

my  name  ;  blessed  proof,  it  will  secure  the  miscreant.     Heaven 

aid  me — my  strength  falters — heart,  bear  up  till  all  is  over — 

burst — -jwH^th^^-jffejjf^t  then — I  shall  be  happy. 

[Rushes  franticly  out  v.  in  y. 


SCENE  IITT— -T/<e  Justice  Room  in  the  Inn — large  windows 
fill  almost  the  whole  of  the  hack   of  the  stage,   through  them  is 

seen  a  snowy  landscape,  8fc. — afire  burns  R a  clock  stands 

L. — a  glass  door  at  the  back,  tioo  others  r.  and  l. — the  winga 
enclosed,  Sfc. 

Jeremy  discovered,  seated  disconsolately  by  the  fire. 

Jer.  I  'm  a  miserable  man,  nothing  can  add  to  my  misery  ;  yet 
there  's  a  gleam  of  comfort,  I  've  got  the  best  room,  and  thai  Kit 
is  in  the  little  bar —  (Collins  appears,  recognizes  him,  and  ap- 
proaches softly.  )  sneaking  in  the  little  bar  ;  I  '11  have  a  double 
tnagnum  to  comfort  me. 

Cad.  (Approaching  him,  and  going  down  on  his  knees.)  I  'm 
come  to  comfort  you  :  open  your  harms,  and  take  me  to  your 
art. 

Jer.   (  Starting  up. )  Who  are  you  ? 

Cad.   Do  n't  you  know  your  truly  'fectionate  brother? 

Jer.   Not  hung  yet?  ^ 

Cad.    How  's  your  wife,  my  rum  un  ?  [Emhra'cing  hitn. 

Jer.  Go,  fly  ;  there  's  been  a  robbery — that  accounts  for 
seeing  you. 

Cad.    Pirre  filial  'fection,  dear  brother. 

Jer.    If  they  take  you  ? 

Cad.  Jest  say  I  'm  your  brother.  It 's  a  werry  fine  thing 
to  have  respectable  connixions. 
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^Linking  arms  with  him — Harry  is  seen  to  dismount  at 
the  door — he  rushes  in  down  r. 
Har.    So  you  are  here,  sir  :    have  you  found  Alice?     How 
altered  is  this  once  peaceful  and  innocent  place  !    I  hear  of  no- 
thing but  robberies  :  officers  from  London  are  arrived. 

[La7/s  his  cloak  down — Collins  in  alarm. 

Cad.   Traps  from  Lunnon,  eh  ?    where — the  game 's  up — 

where  are  you  going  to  hide  me,  you  unnatural  brother,  you  ? 

[  Seizing  Jeremy  aside — Hammerton  looks  through  the 

glass  doer. 

Jer.   Me — T — I  hide  you  ? 

Cad.  One  word  of  where  I  am,  and  I  Wows  your  brains  out, 
dear  brother. 

[  Quickly  enters  the  clock  case — Jeremy  staggers  back, 
and  supports  himself  with  a  chair. 
Har.  Ha  !  't  is  she,  and  hurrying  this  way — I  recognise  her, 
.  though  so  pale  and  altered  :  how  pale  and  wild  she  looks  ! 
Who  are  those  following  her?  one  has  my  locket  in  his  hand 
— I  know  him — my  cruel  creditor.  If  she  sees  me  suddenly, 
it  may  prove  too  much  for  my  poor  girl. 

[  Seats  'himself,  and  lays  his  face  on  the  table  as  if  sleeping 

— Alice,  her  hair  dishevelled,  rushes  in  through  glass 

door,  followed  by   Mr  Demure,   Caleb,  Hearton, 

Ellen,  Clump,  Billet,  xiiii  Viliayvis — she  attempts 

to  speak,  but  is  falling,  when  Hearton  catches  her. 

Caleb.  (  To  Mr  D.  )  I  can  swear  to  hearing  old   Merriton 

a  hundred  times  say,  he  had  locked  up  that  locket  with  the 

money  which  was  stolen,  and  that  it  was  taken  likewise  by  the 

robbers. 

Mr  D.   She  has  just  said  so  :  had  it  been  found  on  her  when 
tried  for  the  robbery,  it  would  have  condemned  her. 

[  They  consult  crowding  together. 
Jer.   (  Looks  fearfully  to  the  clock.  )    He  's  stopped  the  clock  ; 
Oh  dear  !  oh  dear !  he  '11  be  found ;   he  'II  be  hung  ;  my  blood 
freezes,  and  my  hair  begins  to  bristle.  [Aside. 

[  They  have  placed  Alice  in  a  chair — she  revives  slowly — 
Chrystal  enters. 
Chrys.    The  London  Officers  want  to  speak  with  your  wor- 
ship.  (He  looks  round.  )  Oh,  he  's  gone  ;  all  be  right  then. 

[Aside. 
Mr  D.   I  will  go  to  them. 
Chrys.   (  Seeing  the  locket  and  starting. )  Eh,  it  be,  it  be  I 
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Caleb.   ( Aside. )  He  knows  it  too,  you  see. 
Mr  D.    We  '11  hear  wliat  the  girl  says  first  —  I  '11  soon  re- 
turn ;  come,  Chrystal  ;  come  with  me. 

Chrys.  (  His  eyes  fixed  on  the  locket  from  which  he  has  never 
moved  them. )  Yes,  sir  ;  the  devil  be  turned  against  me ;  where 
did  that  come  from  ?  1  must  think. 

[^Aside,  following  Mr  Demure  out,  without  moving  his 
eyes  off  the  locket — all  look  at  Alice  loho  is  endeavor- 
ing to  recall  her  senses — Jeremy  seizes  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  clock — he  encounters  the  face  of  Collins 
looking  out — he  calls  out  and  falls  hack  in  his  chair — 
Collins  disappears. 
Alice.  (  Starting  up  and  searching. )  Where  is  it  ?  if  it  be 
lost,  I  am  ruined  ! 

Mr  Demure  enters,  pocket  book  in  his  hand — Chrystal  pale 
and  agitated  enters,  gazing  ^t  it. 

Mr  D.  Strangs  news,  gentlemen  ;  the  Officers  in  searching 
the  scene  of  the  late  robbery  have  found  this  : — here  is  a  de- 
scription of  two  notorious  highwaymen  written  in  it.  Listen — 
"Jenkinson,  alias  Crabs,  alias  Cadger  Collins;**  a  flash  swell 
now  in  luck,  a»d — 

Cad.   (  Watching  from  the  clock. )  My  eye ! 

\_Disappears.      All  start  and  look  round. 

Jer.  (^  In  confusion.)  It  was  me  spoke  :  when  I  heard  my 
name — urn — Jenkinson — Ob,  lord — 

Mr  D.  Doubtless,  one  of  the  robbers  who  shot  Mr  Hearton  : 
I  have  sent  the  Officers  for  old  Merriton,  so  we  '11  first  attenc! 
to  this  locket. 

Alice.  {As  he  produces  it.)  Ah,  yes;  I  gave  it  to  you,  sir; 
that  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  cruel  robbers  of  my  uncle. 

Mr  D.   It  may,  girl ;  did  you  ever  see  this  locket? 

Chrys.  Ye  • —  yes  ;  on  tlie  night  when  i)oor  Aunt  Margery 
died  :  while  I  were  gone  to  close  her  poor  eyes,  the  robbery 
were  committed. 

Mr  D.    Girl,  how  came  you  by  it  now  ? 

Alice.  I  found  it  twisted  round  a  picture  of  a  friend — a  deai 
absent  friend,  only  a  few  minutes  since  in  my  poor  house. 

Mr  JP.    And  you  know  not  who  placed  it  there  ? 

Alice.  No,  sir  ;  I  flew  with  it  to  you — I  told  you  so,  wht  r 
I  came  to  you  as  a  magistrate  for  your  advice. 

Mr  D.    It  is  a  most  improbable  tale  you  tell;  think  you  wt 
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can  believe  the  robber  would  willingly  throw  a  trace  in  the 
way  of  justice? 

Alice.   I  have  told  the  truth. 

Mr  D.   I  wish  it  may  prove  so  :   was  it  lock'd  up  with  your  * 

uncle's  money  ? — was  it  not  stolen  with  that  money  ? 

Alice.    It  was. 

Mr  D.   Yet  you  wish  us  to  believe  ?     Girl,  you  are  guilty ! 

Har.   Alice  !  Alice  ! 

Alice.  (  Starting  wildly. )  That  voice  ! 

Har.  ( Rising  and  ricshing  to  her. )  My  dearest  Alice,  't  is 
Harry,  your  true  Harry. 

[  She  shrieks  and  rushes  into  his  arms. 

Cad.  (Looking  from  the  case.  )  They  've  laid  that  ere  book 
on  the  table  ;  it 's  the  prayin  willain's  own — I  wish  I  could  grab 
it.  [Retires. 

Har.  T  placed  the  locket  where  it  was  found  that  she  might 
•know  I  had  returned. 

Mr  D.    She  knew  then  that  you  had  it  ? 

Har.   She  did. 

Alice.   (  Starting. )  No,  Harry,  no. 

Chrys.   Take  notice  of  that,  they  contradict  each  other. 

Mr  D.   How  did  she  know  you  had  it  ? 

Har.   1  told  her  of  it  in  a  letter  some  time  since. 

Mr  D.   Where  is  that  letter  ? 

Alice.   Here,  here  is  part  of  it ;    it  was  burnt  in  saving  my       ^Z.  . 
uncle  from  the  fire.  /      -^^^^^^^r 

Mr  D.    But  you  had  read  it?  .^.^"^^  /^^^^ 

Alice.   No,  I  had  but  just  received  it.  ""^l         .Ji^:^^ 

Mr  D.    Incredible ! 

Alice.   Indeed,   sir,  it  is  true.      Yes,    Harry ;     I   had   been 
watching  and  watching,  and  praying  and  praying  but  for  a  line      - 
from  you,  one  line  to  prove  you  had  not  forgotten  your  poor     /* 
Alice:    I  was  too  happy  when  it  came :     I  couldn't  read  for    /  -» 

tears  ;  and  then  that  dreadful  fire — I  saw  the  old  man  sinking 
through  the  cracking  floor,  and  I  rush'd  in  to  save  him.  Your 
letter  was  in  my  hand,  it  fell,  I  missed  it,  and  madly  braved  the 
flames  to  save  it ;  but  too  late,  too  late — I  preserved  but  this, 
this  dear  assurance  of  your  love,  it  has  been  my  stay  and  solace 
since. 

Har.  Dear  beloved'^Alice  !  hpr  words  are  true  as  heaven,  I 
know  they  are,  can  you  doubt  ?  oh  !  I  remember  me,  you  are 
the  man  of  mercy ;  you  proffered  me  three  months  grace  for  my 


^  v^ 
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